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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Constantinople in 1828. By C. Mac Farlane, 
Esq. Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1829. Saunders and Otley. 

Uron the appearance of the quarto edition 

of this-work, we expressed so very favourable 

an opinion of it, as might naturally lead to the 
expectation of this speedy and improved version. 

Unfettered by political bias, and content with 

giving a simple and faithful transcript of the 

impressions made upon him by the singular 
le among whom he sojourned, Mr. Mac 

Eiles has produced a work far more to our 

taste than the laboured and spun-out accounts 

with which we are too often invaded by 
would-be learned and profound travellers, 
who largely engraft as much as they can 
from libraries at home on the slight materials 
they have picked up abroad. But having 
already spoken of his ere generally, 
our business now is with the additions, which 
occupy nearly two hundred pages of these 
octavos ; and with this we shall be as concise 
as possible. But before we treat of Turks and 
Russians, or allude to the great events which 
have occurred in the East, it may be curious to 
copy a short sentence from the General Gazet- 
teer (published *so long ago as 1823)*, and 
which, if it had been looked to, might have 
afforded our quidnuncs information much needed 
by them, and prepared our politicians for some 
of those results that seem to have burst so unex- 
pectedly upon them. Speaking of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, our worthy friend of the Gazetteer says— 

** More than three-fourths of their subjects in that part 
of their empire are disaffected, and wait only the support 
of an efficient military force. This support is yet denied 
them by the conflicting politics of Europe.” 

Is it not surprising that the common sense 
of a common Gazetteer, published six years 
ago, and confirmed by every volume of travels 
since, should never have infused itself into the 
minds of our political lights ? but that, till the 
Balkan was passed, Adrianople occupied with- 
out resistance, peace dictated, and the Turkish 
empire prostrated, they should have gone on 
speculating and misleading us with every kind 
of absurdity about the certain defeat of the 
Russians, and the triumphs of the Porte—no 
longer Sublime ! Mr. Mac Farlane among other 
things tells us, that even at the end of their 
invasion the Turks had no Etat-Major. 

“The Turks have no staff-officers !—the 
mind of an army does not exist; and among 
the fatal consequences arising from that defi- 
ciency, the generals of corps on different posi- 
tions are uninformed of the nature and extent 
of each other’s plans and movements, and are 
constantly liable to have their own direct orders 
misunderstood, and their objects defeated by 
ignorance. When the enemy multiplied his 
points of attack, the misunderstandings, the 
want of concert, and the confusion that ensued, 
ne 4 be easily conceived, and must be fatal.” 

t has been so; but the following are charac- 





* 3 vols. Simpkin and Marshall. 


teristic traits, which we select as better adapted 
than purely warlike details, to the spirit of our 
Gazette. 

“ The defects and vices of the Russian com- 
missariat were such as to excite surprise ; but | 
those of the Turks were still worse, in despite 
of the partial improvements induced by the, 
Sultan ; and though attempts have been made | 
to conceal the fact, it is certain that not only | 
the army, but Constantinople, Adrianople, and 
the towns of Thrace, have suffered from the 
cutting off the supplies of corn from the ports 
of the Black Sea.* The honesty that attends 
the generality of the Turks in their transac- 
tions with European merchants, or with one 
another, as humble and private individuals,— 
a valuable quality which certainly exists among 
them, and to which ample justice has been done 
by those who have known them,—does not 
accompany their operations with government ; 
fraud and robbery then lose their dishonour in 
their eyes; they coalesce with the people in 
office, who are notoriously and universally cor- 
rupt; and I should doubt whether there be 
a government in Europe so cheated as the 
Turkish. The murmurs of the soldiery reached 
the ears of the Porte, and commissaries, or 
fournisseurs, were detected, who had charged 
for corn the troops had never received, or had 
dealt out grain adulterated beyond endurance. 
A peccant head or two. were lopped off, but the 
disease was not cured, nor had the sultan suffi- 
cient corn to send it pure and wholesome to the 
army. The quiet, inoffensive behaviour of the 
undisciplined hordes on their marches last year 
excited my admiration; but when dispersed 
over an extent of country, and withdrawn from 
the observation of those few superiors who had 
the sultan’s commands, and the welfare of the 
agricultural and pastoral classes, whether Os- 
manlis or Christians, at heart, and when 
they were pressed by want of provisions, and 
by privations of every, kind, their virtue was 
not proof to the temptation of a peasant’s 
cottage, or a shepherd’s hut,—they recurred 
to the reprobated practices of former wars, 
and plundered and ill-treated the peaceful 
inhabitants, as if they had been in an enemy’s 
country. It was on the acclivities of the 
Balkan and the fertile plains at its feet, and 
on a gentle, a Christian people, the Bulga- 
rians, that this scourge chiefly descended ; 


* «« A Sardinian brig, on board of which I and m 
friends H. and D. left Constantinople in the mont 
of October, when scarcity was felt, and the bread much 
adulterated, had at least one half of its cargo in its hold; 
and the captain disclosed to us all his secret negotiation 
with the Turkish men in office, and the amount of his 
ibe to each. What follows will scarcely be credited, 
and yet I saw part of the transaction with my own eyes, 
and was intimately acquainted with the merchant who 
did it. The sultan permitted several neutral vessels to 
pass the Bosphorus with cargoes of merchandise for Rus- 
sian ports on the Black Sea. A European merchant 
availed himself of this. The Russian troops on the 
Danube were known to be in want of almost every thing; 
he chartered a light sailing vessel,-loaded it with wine, 
Tum, coffee, sugar, &c., bribed the proper officers, and 
sent it from Constantinople 3 the Danube, to the Rus- 
sians, who were besieging the Turkish fortresses! ¥ could 
increase examples of this sort ad infinitum. When I speak 
of the universal cor-uptibility of the Turks in office, it is 





and when we recall the interesting picture of 
this peaceful, amiable, and industrious pea- 
santry, as ably sketched by Dr. Walsh in his 
passage through their districts, we must feel 
for the manifold sufferings to which they 
have now been. exposed for many months, 
with increased poignancy. The effect of this 
Oppression on the pacific Bulgarians has. been, 
to. add hatred and impatience of the Turks 
and Turkish misrule in general, to the sym- 
pathy they must naturally have harboured for 
the Russians, as co-religionists: we see them 
every where joining the standard of the ad- 
vancing eagle; and though they have for ages 
‘entirely laid aside the military character that 
once distinguished their ancestors,’ circum- 
stances, may now revive and cherish their 
hardy and gallant spirit, and having arms put 
into their hands by those whom they will con- 
sider as their allies, they may act on the Turks 
scattered among them, or hang on the flanks 
or rear of a retreating Osmanli army, with ter- 
rible effect. Vast numbers of them, as shep- 
herds who have fed their flocks from childhood 
on the Balkan mountain, are better acquainted 
with its recesses and passes than any other 
people ; merely as sure and friendly guides, 
their services would be invaluable to the Rus- 
sians; but their sense of long suffering and 
barbarous usage may inspire them to imitate 
the deeds of the Tyrolese Highlanders in the 
last war; and the advancing or retiring ‘Turks 
may be cut to pieces in the gorges or buried in 
the chasms of the Hemus, as were the Frencly 
in those of the Alps. If we turn to other pro- 
vinces of the empire, we see similar vicious 
causes producing the same pernicious effects ; 
and that even in Asia, their own continent — 
the home of Islamism—the power of the Turks 
is shaking to its very foundation. The.line of 
operations of General Paskevitch has brought 
him into contact with the Armenian rayahs of 
the Ottoman empire ; and as he has advanced, 
those people, oppressed by a yoke too heavy to 
be borne, have every where evinced their sym- 
pathy for his successes ; and now, emboldened 
by the rapidly succeeding reverses of their for- 
mer tyrants, are joining his standard, and tak- 
ing an active part in the warfare. The Arme- 
nians, who abound in the Pashalik of Erzerum 
and the upper Turkish provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor, like those subjected to Persia, and in or 
near to the regions which once formed their 
own powerful kingdom, differ from the meek, 
submissive, cowardly Armenians, whom I have 
correctly described at. Constantinople and at 
Smyrna. They are characterised as prudent 
and persevering; by no means devoid of fire 
and courage ; and all the Armenians are phy- 
sically. (as far as bone and muscle go) a fine 
race, exceedingly robust, and capable of bear- 
ing immense fatigue. In the Armenian dis- 
tricts, which Russia has rescinded from Persia, 
troops have been raised equal to any that march 
under the banner of the northern eagle, and 
the materials now reverting to the conquerors 
will be similar in quality. The co-operation of 





on good grounds,” 


the Armenians has led to, or has hastened, the 
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capture of Van; and the value of that acqui- 
sition to the Russians is not more enhanced by 
the great strength and military importance of 
the place, than by the ‘ reverence attached 
to it by the Armenians. The city of Van may 
be styled one of the capitals of the Eutychean, 
or real Armenian church ; it is the residence 
of a patriarch, and of a numerous and organ- 
ised hierarchy. The expulsion of the infidel 
crescent from such a revered place cannot but 
be agreeable, and tend to raise the spirits of 
the Armenians — religious enthusiasm may 
prove an important ally to the Christian in- 
vaders, and that enthusiasm has now a rally- 
ing point and a place of strength. In the re- 
gions on the Asiatic side of the Black Sea, 
through which the Russians are advancing, 
they will also find a very considerable Greek 
population, the scattered remnants of the an- 
cient colonies, and of the lingering last Greek 
kingdom of Trebizond ; and of their derelic. 
tion from the Turks no doubt can be enter- 
tained. In tracing the weaknesses of the 
empire of Mahmood, I may go farther still, 
and even enumerate among them the disaf- 
fection of the Osmanli population itself. I 
have faithfully described the symptoms of op- 
pression, and misery, and disgust, that fell 
under my observation ; but these are nothing 
to what have been remarked by those who 
have taken a wider range in Asia Minor.” 

Who, indeed, can contemplate this import- 
ant picture without feeling that a mighty 
change has been effected in the world, and the 
seeds sown of events as stupendous as have 
ever yet filled the page of history? It is not 
Russia, or Turkey, or Greece, or Persia, or 
India,—it is not even Europe, the modern 
abode of civilisation and power, nor Asia, the 
ancient cradle of the human race,—it is the 
moral, political, and religious condition of man- 
kind that is more at stake at this crisis than 
even at the period when Napoleon bestrode the 
narrow world like a Colossus. With regard to 
Christianity and Mahometanism, the present is 
certainly the most extraordinary aspect since 
the first date of the Hegira, and ought to excite 
the attention of every people. 

Of the Greeks in general, the author 
draws a far more favourable character than 
many preceding writers have done. He at- 
tributes their faults to various causes, not 
difficult to be removed: but perhaps the most 
valuable portion of his Appendix is the deve- 
lopement of a plan for restoring Greece to ci- 
vilisation, by means of disseminating European 
education over the country. This design he 
earnestly and enthusiastically recommends to 
the English public, and, in detail, proposes to 
form a society for the purpose. Indeed, we are 
assured that considerable progress has been 
made in organising this institution, to which 
we heartily wish success, and for the particulars 
of which we refer our readers to Mr. Mac Far- 
lane’s work. 

The last paper gives a very pleasing account 
of our countryman’s visit to Prinkipo, the 
largest of the Princes’ Islands,—the great re- 
sort of the Fanariotes from Constantinople,—of 
which we shall give some particulars next week, 
but must for the present conclude, wishing all 
the Greeks as much happiness as they seem to 
enjoy in the Princes’ Islands—only freed from 
the oppressions and cruelties of their ruthless 
conquerors. And while we do this, and have 
occasion to speak of the projected resuscitation 
of Greece through the civilising means of lite- 
rature, our readers will not, we trust, be averse 
to an addendum intimately connected with lite- 
rary pursuits,—the Ardebil Library, relating 


sion upon Turkey is, in this respect, cal 
to form an era in the annals of oriental litera- 
ture. Its trophies are not merely captured 
standards and subjugated towns and provinces, 
but a conquest achieved in the field of science 
and learning,—the acquisition of the library of 
Eastern MSS. hitherto attached to the mosque 
of Sheik-Sefy at Ardebil. This collection has 
been removed to the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg, where it has been carefully exa- 
mined, and arranged according to its contents. 
Mention of it occurs both in Morier’s and Ole- 
arius’s travels; but neither of these writers 
has described any one of the works it con- 
tains, excepting the Koran, which latter, to. 
gether with a few unimportant Arabic and 
Turkish and all the Persian manuscripts, have 
been left behind by General von Siichtelen. 
The collection, therefore, in its present state 
at St. Petersburg, consists of 166 volumes, 
which form ninety-six distinct works, after 
deducting several duplicates. Amongst these 
ninety-six are eighteen historical MSS., one of 
which (and an inestimable gem it is) is Tabe- 
ry’s celebrated Chronicle, of which no other 
perfect copy in the original Arabic version is 
known to exist. There are also two duplicate 
translations of this work into the Persian by 
Abu Aly Mvhammed-ben-Muhammed al-Be- 
lamy, the vizier of the Samanide Emir, Man- 
sur I., who flourished in the latter half of the 
tenth century. The next historical work of 
note is the Firdaus-et-tewarich of Chosrau 
ben Adid Aberkuhy, commonly called ‘** Ibn 
Muin :” it contains very copious chronological, 
historical, and literary tables, is an extremely 
interesting work, and executed with much in- 
dustry and considerable erudition; besides 
which, as far as we are aware, the present 
is the only copy which has yet been disco. 
vered. Among the sixty-six poetical works are 
Dauletshah’s celebrated Teskeret-esh-shuera, 
or history of Persian Poetry, with a selection 
of specimens from the works of the poets, on 
whom it descants, and four highly interesting 
collections of Murakkaat, or models of writing, 
which afford examples of nearly every species 
of Arabic and Persian characters, such as were 
in use among the illustrious calligraphers of 
the ninth and tenth centuries of the Hegira. 
One of them is embellished with drawings, 
executed with a degree of skill infinitely supe- 
rior to any eastern specimens hitherto known. * 
The greater part of the manuscripts are as 
much distinguished for beauty of penmanship 
as for external splendour, both as regards the 
borderings, vignettes, and drawings, and the 
paper and binding. The whole, with few ex- 
ceptions, are pious bequests from the great 
Shah Abbas, dated in the year 1608; of which 
the following is the text, from the first leaf of 
one of them: ‘* Abbas the Sefide, the dog who 
keeps watch at the threshold of the tomb of 
Aly, the son of Abu-Talib (on whose head be 
peace for ever!) has bequeathed this book to 
the glorious tomb of Shah-Sefy ; and every one 
that likes may read its pages, upon condition 
that he do not take it away from the tomb. 
But if any shall remove it, on him be the blood 
of Hussein, the Imam, over whom dwells the 
peace of God !” 

The Literary Souvenir for 1830. Edited by 
Alaric A. Watts. pp. 363. Longman and Co. 
WE do think Mr. Watts has well merited 








“® A Catalogue Raisonné of this important collection is 
preparing for publication. 
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to which we have the following interesting that this year’s Souvenir should retain the 
statement to make :—The war of invasion and full popularity of its predecessors. Take it 
conquest, by which Russia preceded her aggres- ‘all in all, one year with another, the merit of 


and tales, the beauty of the 
plates, &c., this work has pretty generally been 
in every respect, if not the very foremost, at 
least not behind the very foremost of its class, 
It has on the present occasion opposed the prin. 
ciple of trusting too exclusively to the influ. 
ence of great names, and looking for fame 
to a list of contributors whose characters tell 
prodigiously in an advertisement, though some. 
times their performances have not been equal to 
the expectation raised. Some blanks there cer. 
tainly are ; and we do think, not even that va. 
riety so desirable in a work of this class (con. 
sisting of seventy-five pieces in prose and verse) 
is sufficient recommendation for such com. 
parative failures as *“* Miss Myrtle;’’ “ the 
Last Man in Town;’ a poor imitation of a 
rather clever sketch called ‘¢ the Younger Bro. 
ther,” in some periodical,—and two or three 
other productions of the same genus. It is 
true that things of this sort may amuse some 
readers; but our prejudice is so strong 
against the coxcombries committed in attempts 
to sketch what is called fashionable life and 
manners in a gay and flippant tone, that we 
had hoped the best of the Annuals would have 
steered clear of the contagious nothingness of 
simpers and flirtations, worthless even to the 
silly persons who practise them, and al 
offensive to common sense and public taste. It 
is well enough to laugh once or twice at thee 
impertinencies ; but when persisted in, they 
become perfectly nauseous. In the Souvenir, 
however, they are but specks. Of the rest we 
may observe, that Mr. Hoyle has wasted much 
poetical talent and feeling in taking that most 
uncongenial form in our English language— 
the sonnet. But we are not going into minute 
and severe criticism—.we have enough to 
praise. Some of the prose tales are peculiarly 
good: ‘* the Love-Draught,” by the author of 
Highways and Byways —‘“‘ the Last of the 
Storm,” by the authors of Tales of the O’Hara 
Family—** the Forest of Sant’ Eufemia,” by 
the author of Constantinople in 1828 —“ a 
Village Romance,” by Miss Mitford—and “an 
Incident at Sea,” by the author of the Kuzzil. 
bash, deserve very high praise indeed : but at 
least an equal favourite, and better adapted to 
our limits, ‘ the Smugglers’ Isle,” by the 
author of Tales and Confessions, is what we 
select. 

“ The sea-port town of Mowbray, every 
body knows, rose, flourished, and fell with the 
last war. A faithful chronicle of its fortunes 
would, no doubt, be interesting to the curious 
reader; but the unthinking many would, I 
fear, prefer the stories of Tyre and Carthage. 
There is one incident, however, in the annals 
of its zenith which I cannot help imagining 
deserves a place in history ; and it is therefore 
herein-under set forth with the brevity and 
simplicity which should characterise the his- 
toric style. No sooner had Mowbray begun 
to emerge from the insignificance of a fishing 
village, and to assume a place among the num- 
ber of maritime towns, than it split, according 
to what seems to be a law ‘ made and provided’ 
in such cases, into a variety of petty factions. 
Every man’s hand was against his neighbour, 
and every woman’s tongue against hers. The 
jarring atoms of society at length separated, as 
they usually do, into two vast masses ; and the 
moral and political government of the town 
was vested in the two chiefs, whose purse or 
principles possessed this chemical power of at- 





traction. The Montague and Capulet of Mow- 
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bray were two elderly men, whose waxing for- 
tunes increased inversely with their waning 
vigour. They could remember when their 
native place was little better than a rendezvous 
for fishing craft ; and when the condescension 
of a Mediterranean bark in accepting the pro- 
tection of its bay from a gale of wind was mat- 
ter of triumph for a month. The fortunes of 
the place were now mightily changed. The 
fishing village had become a busy, bustling 
port, with rich argosies, not only from the 
continental towns, but from the West Indies, 
ing secure within her two quays, which 
them like a pair of greedy arms. To 
the free trade, however, as it is called in con- 
tradistinction to the fair trade, Mowbray was 
beholden for a considerable portion of its 
wealth and importance—the coast being sin- 
gularly well adapted for the running business, 
while as yet no port-blockade had been esta- 
blished. To the lawless habits introduced, and 
rendered familiar in such cases, it was owing 
that a certain wildness was exhibited in the 
character of the people ; and that even in their 
most common transactions there was mani- 
feted a portion of the reckless and adven- 
turous spirit which, on a great scale, furnishes 
materials for history, and on a small scale sug- 
gests hints for romance. The Montague of 
this place was a Mr. Mortimer, and its Capulet 
Mr. Grove; the resemblance between the real 
and fictitious personages being further kept up 
by the circumstance of Mr. Mortimer having a 
sn, and Mr. Grove a daughter. A bitter 
hostility had existed between the two families 
from time immemorial, which—in the chrono- 
logy of a mushroom-town like Mowbray — 
means somewhere about twenty years, and had 
continued unabated up to the moment when 
the son and daughter of the rival houses had 
attained that period of life when boys and 
gitls begin to think of love, and their fathers 
and mothers of matrimony. When old Mor. 
timer cast his eyes around among his neigh- 
bours in search of a fitting match for his son, 
his view was always intercepted by a great 
glaring white house, towering aloft among its 
brethren of the town with an air of wealth 
and an assertion of supremacy which made him 
sigh, as he reflected that it was the abode of 
Mr. Grove. When old Grove, for a similar 
purpose, threw a keen and discriminating 
glance among the smoky mass of bricks and 
mortar around him, his wandering looks re- 
turned unconsciously to ‘fix themselves upon a 
huge red house, looking grim and lowering 
upon its neighbours, and by its very absence 
of neatness exhibiting the careless superiority 
of acknowledged opulence. The old man 
groaned at the sight—for it was the dwelling 
of Mr. Mortimer. When Frank Mortimer, 
posting himself near the church-door after the 
service, as was the custom of the young men of 
Mowbray, surveyed with a critical eye the 
blooming lasses of the town as they tripped 
demurely over the stones, a quick bouncing of 
his heart and a flushing of his cheek pro- 
caimed, almiost before her appearance, the 
approach of Miss Grove; and Frank sighed 
4s he reflected that so beautiful a creature was 
the daughter of his father’s enemy. When 
llen Grove, on such occasions, turned the 
angle of the church-door, her proud step and 
swan-like motion were broken, and her totter- 
ing walk, rising colour, and conscious look, 
proclaimed that she was about to pass under 
the eyes of the boldest and handsomest youth 
i the county side,—and Ellen sighed at the 
thought that he was the son of the hated Mor- 
timer. The consequence of all this sighing 





may be conceived. The two fathers, far from 
being inconsistent in their conduct, only 
yielded, as usual, to the attraction of interest. 
Under this powerful spell their enmity was 
forgotten ;—they shook hands, exchanged vi- 
sits, and finally signed and sealed an agree- 
ment, by which Grove engaged on that day 
two years to give his daughter in marriage to 
Mortimer’s son, with a portion of five thou- 
sand pounds ; and Mortimer consented to add 
another thousand to the stock of the love- 
firm, in token of his good-will and fur- 
ther intentions. As for the young people, 
unlike the heroes and heroines of romance, 
they entered at once, with the most filial 
devotion, into the plans of their parents; and 
this with so much zeal and spirit, that, on 
the very day of the introduction, Mr. Grove, 
on entering hastily the room to break the ice 
of a first ¢téte-d-téte, was at once surprised 
and rejoiced to find Frank Mortimer at 
his daughter’s feet. Two years, all but one 
month, elapsed. ‘Twenty-three of those true 
honeymoons which light up the paradise of 
love, rolled away. Frank Mortimer passed his 
nights in dreaming of bliss, and his days in 
enjoying it. The marriage-day was fixed ; the 
promised-land of his heart was distinctly visible 
in the distance, its heights glittering in the 
morning sun, and its bowers and breathing 
groves sparkling with eternal green. One 
morning, at this epoch, a report arose in the 
town, no one knew whence or how. It was 
whispered by one to another, with pale lips and 
faltering speech; it made the round of the 
counting-houses like some watchword of terror 
and dismay, awakening an echo of alarm where- 
ever it fell. A pause then succeeded—still— 
heavy—terrible; and in the evening of the 
same day this was followed by the expected 
crash‘ all that the heart believed not—yet 
foretold !” 
With heaviest sound a giant statue fell— 

the firm of Mortimer and Co. stopped pay- 
ment! The ruin of the house, occasioned by 
the misconduct of their agents abroad, was sud- 
den and complete; old Mortimer, who was in 
declining health at the time, died almost im- 
mediately of the shock; and Frank became, in 
the same moment, an orphan and a beggar. 
When his stunned and bewildered mind had 
somewhat recovered from the blow, he hastened 
to the counting-house to open the letters of the 
firm, among which he found the following, ad- 
dressed to himself :— 

* ¢ Dear Sir—Beg to condole with you on 
the melancholy occasion,—but death is a debt 
that must be paid by us all. Refer you to en- 
closed copy of agreement between the late Mr. 
Francis Mortimer, sen. and self, by which you 
will observe, that your marriage with my 
daughter depends upon the clause being ful- 
filled, which provides for one thousand pounds 
being paid into the joint stock by you or the 
said Mr. F. M., senior. Have no objection to 
sign your certificate; but, as there appears to 
be some doubt of the said one thousand pounds 
being forthcoming on the twenty-third, pre- 
vious the marriage-day, as per agreement, 
would rather decline till then, and till such 
time after as I may take to come to terms with 
a suitable partner for my daughter, the favour 
of your further visits. I am, dear sir, &c. 

‘ Joun GRove.’ 

Young Mortimer’s “last hopes of aresidue be- 
ing left after payment of the debts, were finally 
overturned ; the agreement, which he had been 
accustomed to think of as if it had been the 
marriage contract, was about to expire; and 
worse than all, a new suitor. ceptionabl 
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in age, person, fortune, and character—made 
his appearance, ready to pounce upon the prize 
as soon as the strict mercantile honour of old 
Grove should permit him to give the signal. 
The very constancy of Ellen, who relinquished 
both her walking and sailing excursions after 
the overtures of the rival, deprived him of every 
opportunity of catching a single beam of hope 
from her beautiful eyes; concealing from his 
view those worshipped stars of love, the only 
lights which of late had been visible above the 
misty horizon of his fate. One day, however, 
feeling probably the impolicy of her seclusion, 
the young lady consented to accompany her 
future lover on a short sail in the bay; and 
escorted by him, she repaired to the pier at an 
early hour in the morning, and glanced around 
with a flushing cheek and restless eye. No 
answering look met hers. A sailor, in her 
father’s employment, was the only boatman, 
Mr. Wingate (the aspirant) being himself skil- 
ful in such matters; and the only spectator 
was an old foreign-looking seaman, one of those 
fellows who, with short bowed legs, drooping 
shoulders, contracted eye-lids, and hands dug 
in their pockets, may be seen at all hours of the 
day and night, hulking about the quays of a 
shipping town. This man eyed their prepara- 
tions with that contemptuous curiosity which 
is often vouchsafed by such personages to the 
small affair of getting a pleasure-boat under 
way; but sometimes with a greater appearance 
of interest, he turned his face to the weather 
quarter, which presented, as might have been 
conjectured from his manner, indications not 
strikingly auspicious.” 

Some wants take Wingate and the boatman 
out of the way—when the disguised foreigner 
turns out to be Mortimer, who leaps into the 
little vessel and pushes off to sea with his be- 
loved Ellen. We must pass over the well- 
drawn scene which ensues, and only notice, 
that a storm arises and forces the fond pair to 
seek for shelter on the fearful Smugglers’ Isle, 

“ That night the Smugglers’ Isle presented a 
scene resembling a country inn, in which tra. 
vellers of every opposite character and pursuit 
are shuffled into temporary contact or collision. 
The crew of a smuggling sloop, which had 
sought refuge among the rocks, were thrown 
into consternation by a luminous appearance in 
the ruined lighthouse, from which the lamp had 
been banished for many years ; and the captain 
and his four satellites crept silently and cauti- 
ously to the spot. Climbing to the broken 
window, the leader could not restrain an ex- 
clamation of surprise as he beheld a young lady, 
of extraordinary beauty, standing beside the 
fire-place, which blazed with wood apparently 
just torn from the walls. The female darted 
into an inner chamber at the noise of his ap- 
proach, and as the outlaw jumped upon the 
floor, his men made their appearance by the 
more legitimate avenue of the door; and the 
party stood confronting, for an instant, a young 
man in a sailor’s dress, who seemed ostensibly 
the sole inhabitant of the mysterious domain. 
The next moment the stranger was in the 
clutches of the ruffians, and Captain Brock 
making his way eagerly to the inner apart- 
ment; when, by a sudden effort, the prisoner 
burst from his jailors, and darting upon their 
captain seized him by the collar, and said in a 
low, stern whisper,— ‘ Brock, are you mad ?— 
you are about to ruin both your own fortune 
and mine ; look at me—I am Frank Mortimer.’ 
The smuggler stared at the announcement, but 
was speedily able to identify the stranger with 
the only remaining representative of the once 
great firm of Mortimer and Co. He motioned 
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his men to withdraw; and leading Frank to 
the fire by the button, with the familiarity pro- 
duced by an anticipated fellowship in crime, in- 
quired, ‘ But what do you want with me, Mas- 
ter Frank,— and what do you mean to do with 
thegirl 2?” ‘Can you ask,’ answered Mortimer, 
‘ what is the intention of a ruined and despe- 
rate man in seeking the friendship of a bold 
smuggler? As for the girl, that was a chance 
affair; but one that will enable me to begin my 
new career in brilliant style. She is the daugh- 
ter of old Grove. On a sailing excursion this 
morning, with Mr. Wingate, her intended 
husband, we were driven by the storm to take 
shelter here: the boat struck upon the rocks, 
and went down,—every soul perishing but Miss 
Grove and myself. My proposal is this. Let 
us carry her off to Holland, where I know you 
are bound, and then go share and share in the 
ransom.’ The smuggler’s eyes sparkled at-the 
bright suggestion, and his satisfaction evinced 
itself in a volley of oaths. ‘ Hush!’ whispered 
Mortimer; ‘ we are now upon honour witb 
each other. The affair, you understand, is to 
be managed by you alone—I have nothing to 
do with it. As soon as day breaks, I will throw 
the things I have saved from the wreck into 
that old trunk, and carry it on board of you. 
I expect to find you by that time at the mouth 
of the creek, and ready for sea. Having thus 
made a prisoner of me,—prisoner you under- 
stand,—I cannot prevent you, if you have a 
mind, from coming over to the lighthouse and 
carrying off the lady too.’ ‘ It will do!—I see 
it!—TI take it!’ ejaculated the smuggler, as 
Mortimer pushed him towards the door. ‘ Good 
night.’ ‘ Good night,’ said the latter ;—‘ Cap- 
tain! honour?’ ‘Oh, honour! honour!’ The 
next morning the wind had fallen considerably 
when the faint light of the dawn first streamed 


upon the black bosom of the sea. The waves, | 


although still rising in wreaths of foam upon 
the rocks of the Smugglers’ Isle, rolled else- 
where along in almost unbroken masses, seem- 
ing to owe their remaining agitation more to 
unquiet recollections of the preceding day, than 
to the actual agency of the morning breeze. 
The ocean was no longer a desert; for some 
far and filmy masts might already be descried in 
the offing; and along the crowded coast, among 
the still lingering shadows of night, the symp- 
toms were discernible of renewed activity. The 
smuggling sloop was already at the mouth of 
the creek, moored to both sides by strong 
tackle ; the decks were cleared, and every thing 
in proper order for getting under way at a 
moment’s notice. The crew were anxiously 
looking out for Mortimer’s appearance ; and as 
the increasing light disclosed every minute 
more and more of the distant coast, a darker 
shade was observed. to lower upon the brow of 
oe Brock. The expected passenger was 
at length seen toiling along the ridges of the 
rocks, with a trunk upon his shoulders, the 
size and apparent weight of which very easily 
accounted for his delay. On his arrival, the 
captain and he shook hands in silence, and a 
significant glance from Mortimer directed the 
eyes and thoughts of his new friend to the 
lighthouse. ‘ Shall we stow your chest away 
in the hold ?’ asked the captain. ‘ There is no 
need,’ said Mortimer, ‘ we shall have plenty of 
time by and by ; and the object now’—pointing 
to the far coast, where the craft by this time 
were seen stirring like bees—‘ is to get clear 
ont to sea without the loss of a moment.’ 
* Captain Brock and two of his satellites here- 
upon sprang upon the rocks, and armed with 
nothing more than a piece of canvass, contrived 
to serve the purpose of a palanquin in case of 


need, took their way to the ruined lighthouse. 
While they were still in sight, Mortimer stood 
gazing upon the party with an uneasy look ; 
but when they had disappeared among the rocks, 
he turned with a sudden and decided motion to 
the remaining man. His air expressed perhaps 
more of hostility than he intended to exhibit ; 
for, as an idea of treachery seemed to enter the 
smuggler’s mind, a shout of warning or for 
help, which perhaps no personal danger could 
have extorted, run over the deep. The next 
moment a heavy plunge in the water told 
what were his thanks for his gratuitous 
communication, and on the ridge of a broken 
wave he was conveyed to the land, and dis- 
charged most emphatically upon a ledge of the 
cliff. The shout, however, had sufficed to alarm 
the smuggling captain and his two men, and 
they were now seen rushing furiously back to 
the vessel. The catastrophe had been brought 
on prematurely, and Mortimer perceived no 
means at hand of severing the cables more effi- 
cacious or expeditious than the clasp-knife he 
had in his pocket. To work, therefore, he went 
with this frail instrument, and cut, and sewed, 
and hacked for very life. Every moment the 
holloa of the smugglers came louder upon his 
ear; and the indistinct glance he was enabled 
to take of his enemies, without raising his eyes 
from the rope, told him that they had already 
| surmounted the highest ridge of the cliff. This 
singular property of vision which the eyes pos- 
sess, of seeing without looking, appeared at the 
time to be more a quality of the mind exer- 
cising its mysterious functions without the 
agency of the bodily organs: he felt their ap- 
proach without seeing it ; their feet trode upon 
his heart, when as yet the sound of their steps 
| was unheard. To have been able to fling upon 
the work in which he was engaged his utmost 
strength—to tear with hands and teeth—to 
struggle till his sinews cracked and his heart 
was ready to burst—-would have been compara- 
tive enjoyment. But the weak blade required 
the nicest and gentlest management, and while 
his whole frame trembled with terror and im- 
patience, his hand was obliged to move like 
that of a lady, when armed with a pair of scis- 
sors for the destruction of silk or gauze. The 
shout of the smugglers became louder as they 
approached, and their steps now grated harshly 
upon the rocks. A cold sweat broke over Mor- 
timer’s forehead, as all the horrors of Ellen’s 
situation rushed upon his mind. Well he knew 
the desperado into whose power she must shortly 
fall; well he knew, that even the suggestions 
of avarice would have been unattended to, had 
not a plan been formed at the moment in his 
lawless mind, for the gratification of a fiercer 
passion. He could hear the boards of her pri- 
son cracking with her struggles for freedom — 
he could even hear the convulsive catching of 
her breath ; and amply did he appreciate the 
loftiness of spirit which repressed every cry of 
womanish terror; which refrained from inter- 
rupting by the very sound of her voice, the 
labours of him who she knew was labouring 
for her deliverance. The smugglers were now 
at hand—they gained the edge of the cliff— 
they threw themselves into their boat, and with 
cries of mingled rage, blasphemy, and exulta- 
tion, pushed furiously towards the vessel. At 
this moment, by a heavy roll of the sea, a sud- 
den strain was given to the nearly severed rope, 
which broke with a loud report, and the sloop 
drifted a few yards, and swung by the remain- 
ing cable. Mortimer’s eyes were lighted up 
with a momentary gleam of hope; but when he 
saw that the weight and pitching of the vessel 
had no effect upon the single rope by which she 
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was now held, and when he knew that a. few 
strokes of their oars were sufficient to bring the 
smugglers alongside, it gave way to absolute 
despair. The lurch, however, had ‘the 
effect of splitting the chest in which Ellen 
was confined, against a bulk. The next in. 
stant she stood before Mortimer; and as the 
boat of the assailants rattled against the ship’s 
side, and a wild huzza burst from the crew, she 
snatched the knife from his hand and replaced 
it with a handspike. Mortimer was now in his 
element. Brock first appeared upon the gun. 
wale, and was received with a tremendous 
blow, which laid him sprawling in the bottom 
of the boat. His comrades met successivel 
with the same salutation; and as Ellen worked 
at the rope with more skill and ingenuity than 
her lover, it might have seemed that the fate 
of the action was at least doubtful. The smug. 
glers, however, used to hard knocks, were no 
sooner duwn than up again; Mortimer’s arm 
grew weaker at every blow; and at len 
quite spent with fatigue, he lost his balance, 
and nearly fell overboard. A hoarse roar of 
exultation rose from the boat’s crew as they 
extended their hands to drag him into the boat; 
and although their triumph was deferred by a 
lofty wave rising between, when it subsided 
the two vessels came together with a crash, 
which threatened to prove fatal to the weaker. 
A shrill scream from Ellen startled the com. 
batants on both sides. It was a scream of joy; 
for, at that moment, the rope burst with a 
noise like the report of a musket, and the sloop 
drifted to leeward. The smugglers’ boat had 
received so much injury in the collision, that 
instead of being able to pursue, they had much 
difficulty in gaining the rocks before she filled 
and went: down. It is a matter of dispute 
among histezjans, whether old Grove would, in 
any case, have refused to sanction the union.of 
the lovers, after the foregoing adventure. His 
magnanimity, however, was not put to the trial; 
for Mortimer obtained an advance on the same 
evening (the 23d) of one thousand pounds, on 
his share of the revenue prize. The bond was 
thus implemented in all its parts; and Mor. 
timer and Ellen entered forthwith into part. 
nership as husband and wife, and became one 
of the first houses in Mowbray in the great 
business of matrimony.” 

Our extract has been so long, that we must 
perforce omit several poems we had marked for 
quotation; but if we cannot find, we must 
make, room for one or two exquisite verses 
from the “ Anniversary,” by the editor him. 
self. 

«« And, half infected by our gloom, 
Yon little mourner sits and sighs; 
His playthings, scatt round the room, 
No more attract his listless eyes: 
Mutely his infant task he plies, 
Or moves with soft and stealthy tread; 
And, called, in tones subdued replies, 
As if he feared to wake the dead ! 


Where is the blithe companion pone, 


Whose = he loved to guide and share? 
Where is the merry eye that won 
All hearts to fondness ?—Where, oh! where? 
The empty crib, the vacant chair, 
The favourite toy, alone remain, 
To whisper to our ’ despair 
Of hopes we cannot feel again! 
» joyless is our ‘ ingle nook,’ 
ts genial warmth we own no more! 
tered look 
A gloom it never knew before ! 
The converse sweet—the cherished lore— 
That once could cheer our stormiest day,— 
Those revels of the soul are o’er! 
Those simple pleasures past away !” 


It were absolute injustice not to — 
“ Memory,” a graceful poem by Mr. 
and ‘€ Chivalry at a Discount,” a playful and 
pleasing composition; the “ Dying Mother, 
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by Miss Bowles, as simple as it is touching ; 
and “* My Birthday,” a little poetical gem by 
Mr. Willis,* a young American poet, we be- 
lieve; and, though last, not least in our esteem, 
Mrs. Hemans has several very sweet produc- 
tions. Altogether, the Souvenir well merits 
its public reputation. 


Family Library, Vol. VII. ; being Vol. I. of 
the: Natural History of Insects (in two vo- 
lumes). London, 1829. Murray. 

Tue editors of the Family Library after hav- 
ing, apparently, like most other people, except 
ourselves, relaxed their industry somewhat 
during the months of touring and sporting, 
sem now to have taken the field for the 
winter campaign in excellent style. The 
first volume of their Natural History has just 
been laid on our table, and we have no 
doubt will be considered as well worthy of a 
place in the series which has already been dis- 
tinguished with such extraordinary success. 
This department has, we understand, been 
undertaken by an association of various scien- 
tific gentlemen,—one of the very highest emi- 
nence being at their head; and their labours 
promise to place a very popular system of this 
most interesting science in the hands of the 
public, at the small expense at which this class 
of periodical is, from its extensive circulation, 
published ; for without such new process it would 
cost some 50/. to procure a work, or rather 
collection of works, containing the same in- 
formation, and meriting confidence. It is easy 
to trace, in their brief and clear Introduction, 
a thorough knowledge of the science, strictly 
s0 called, of entomology; but in the arrange- 
ment as well as general execution of the 
treatise, the points chiefly attended to have 
been 'the suppression of dry. detailajusthe group- 
ing and describing things so as to seize the 
memory through the fancy;—in short, the 
enveloping of the utile in the dulce. 

We can have no doubt that this able and 
lively compend of what is most entertaining, 
as well as instructive, in the able works of 
Reaumur, Huber, Latreille, Kirby, and the 
other great lights of entomology, will be wel- 
comed by parents, guardians, and schoolmas- 
ters, as one of the most valuable helps that 








resemblance to Hood's “« I remember, 
I remember,” is still so different, that we will add it 
in justice to our trans-Atlantic compeer. 
“I'm twenty-two—I'm twenty-two,—they gaily give me 


Asif I should be glad to hear that I was less a boy ; 
They do not know how carelessly their words have given 


some 
but 


pain 
To one whose heart would leap to be a happy boy again! 
A -_ - has o’er my spirit passed, my mirthful hours are 


ew, 
The light is all departed now my early feelings knew; 
lused to love the morning =x! the twilight’s quiet deep, 
But now, like shadows on the sea, upon my-thoughts they 


creep. 
And love was as a holy star when this brief year was young, 
And my whole ~onlip of the sky on one sweet ray was 


ung 3 [my sight, 
pa worldly things have come between and shut it from 
den 


- star shines purely yet, I mourn its hid- 
t! 

And fame!—I bent it to my knee, and bowed it to my 
And it is like a coal upon my living spirit now; 

But when I prayed for fire from heaven to touch thesoul, 


wed, _ [cloud. 
Ilittle thought the lightning-flash would come in such a 
Ye give me joy! Is it because another year has fled? 
That I am farther from my youth, and nearer to the dead ? 
Isit that manhood’s cares are come—my happy boyhood 


o’er,— 
Because the visions I have loved will visit me no more! 
Oh wherefore give me joy, when I can smile no welcome 
back ? weary track : 
manhood’s 
mind will 
[won !” 
consumes ere 


I've found no flower, and seen no 


My - is deep—ambition deep—and 
Rut love is fainting by the way, and fame 


[ 
ht, on 
and 





could be offered to the business of education ; 
and we are quite sure the young people will 
devour such pages as these with avidity. In- 
deed, the more we consider the rapidity with 
which such excellent manuals are issued from 
the press, and the extensive sale which they 
command, we are puzzled ;—and calculate their 
probable influence in raising, before another 
generation passes away, the general character 
of the nation. 

We shall merely open the volume and quote 
whatever turns up. Take the following from 
the Chapter on Ants. 

*¢ Connected with the subject of the warfare 
of ants, is the history of a species of this in- 
sect, not existing in these islands, called by 
Huber the amazon, or legionary ant, the formica 
rufescens of Latreille. It is both warlike and 
powerful, and, unlike the rest of the tribe, its 
habits are far from being industrious. Enough 
has been said to shew that the proceedings of 
some insects so nearly resemble human actions, 
as to excite our greatest wonder: but the 
habits of the legionary ant are still more sur- 
prising than the proceedings of the chiefs 
which we have just described ;—it is actually 
found to be a slave-dealer, attacking the nests 
of other species, stealing their young, rearing 
them, and thus, by shifting all the domestic 
duties of their republic on strangers, escaping 
from labour themselves. This curious fact, 
first discovered by Huber, has been confirmed 
by Latreille, and is admitted by all naturalists. 
The slave is distinguished from its master by 
being of a dark ash-colour, so as to be entitled 
to the name of negro,—an epithet now appro- 
priated to the Formica fusca, or ash-coloured 
ants. Their masters are light in colour. The 
negro is an industrious, peaceable, stingless 
insect ; the legionary, a ‘courageous, armed, 
and lazy one. The rélatidi between them is 
not, however, that which subsists between a 
task-master and his bondsman, but a strong 
attachment is mutually felt—another instance 
of the modification of instinct, education ob- 
literating in the ash-coloured ant all its natural 
antipathy to another species. “ * * 

* In their attacks the legionaries never take 
the old negroes prisoners, knowing, perhaps, 
that at an adult age the love of home, with all 
its associations, would be sad ubstacles to trans- 
plantation ; nor is their contest attended with 
loss of blood—they seek the young ; and these 
being obtained, they speedily decamp with 
their booty. * * * On the negroes reared 
among them they depend not only for house 
and home, but even for food ; and these faithful 
and affectionate servants begrudge neither 
labour nor pains in providing for their masters. 
Huber enclosed thirty amazons with several 
pupe and larve of their own species, and 
twenty negro pupa, in a glass box, the bottom 
of which was covered with a thick layer of 
earth ; honey was given to them, so that, al- 
though cut off from their auxiliaries, the ama- 
zons had both shelter and food: at first they 
appeared to pay some little attention to the 
young; this soon ceased, and they neither 
traced out a dwelling nor took any food; in 
two days one-half died of hunger, and the 
other remained weak and languid; commise- 
rating their condition, he gave them one of 
their black companions: this little creature, 
unassisted, formed a chamber in the earth, 
gathered together the larve, put every thing 
into complete order, and preserved the lives of 
those which were about to perish.” 

But the instincts and acts of these wonderful 
creatures, and also of bees, have been so largely 
quoted in the preceding Numbers of our jour- 





nal, when reviewing Huber’s works, and also 
the still more interesting volumes of Kirby and 
Spence, that we shall vary the subject by ex- 
tracting a few loose passages relative to other 
insects. After describing the gnat, the author 
says :— 

** Another of our tormentors is the bug, 
which, as it would appear, has not been long 
known in this island. Had the insect been 
common, as Kirby justly observes, the two noble 
ladies mentioned by Mouffet would scarcely 
have mistaken their bites for plague spots. 
They were first known by the name of wall. 
louse. It was not until the middle of the last 
century that they began to be styled bugs, or 
goblins ; the word being of Celtic origin, and 
used in old versions of the Bible in the sense 
of spirit: thus, in Matthew’s Bible, Ps. xci. 5, 
the passage translated in our modern version, 
‘Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night,’ is rendered, * Thou shalt not nede to be 
afraide of any bugs by night.’ Horrible as 
these disgusting creatures are, it would appear 
that at Surat there was, or perhaps there still 
is, a Banian hospital, containing not only horses, 
pigs, mules, oxen, sheep, goats, monkeys, pi- 
geons, and poultry, but also an extraordinary 
ward appropriated to rats, mice, and bugs ; and 
Forbes, upon the authority of whose Oriental 
Memoirs this is stated, adds, that beggars are 
hired, who, for a stipulated sum, agree to pass 
a night at this institution, in order to afford 
‘ the fleas, lice, and bugs,’ an unmolested feast ! 
A species of bug, described by Geoffroy under 
the name of fly-bug (reduvius personatus), is an 
inhabitant of our dwellings. It prowls about 
in disguise, at night ; and, among other insects, 
shews itself the uncompromising enemy of the 
loathsome bed-bug. Kirby thinks it ought on 
this account. to be encouraged ; but its own 
bite, as painful as the sting. of the bee, and its 
supposed power of communicating an electric 
shock on the slightest contact, would render 
the remedy somewhat worse than the evil. In 
its three states of grub, nymph, and: winged 
insect, it is ever on the look-out for food. Be. 
ing slow of motion, though capable, like a crab, 
of walking backwards, sideways, or forwards, 
it is obliged to entrap its prey by masking it- 
self : hence its cognomen, ‘ personatus.’ Know. 
ing that the insects for which it is on the hunt 
are accustomed to the sight of dirt, cobwebs, 
flue, and such other materials as are usually 
found in the habitations of man, the reduvius 
piles upon itself bits of hair, flour, down of fea- 
thers, sawdust, or plaster, so as to enlarge its 
own dimensions to twice or thrice the natural 
size ; and thus accoutred, it is scarcely to be 
recognised by its prey, or by its own enemies, 
as any thing but a ball of flue. When it sees 
a bug, or spider, or any soft-bodied insect, it 
approaches its destined victim with the most 
guarded caution. Sometimes the little lump of 
gathered dust seems to be blown about the room 
in a ziz-zag direction: sometimes it is puffed 
into the air, and falls as if a chance gust had 
acted on it... These motions, however, are any 
thing but unintentional. After stealthily side- 
ling, or making little leaps, followed by inter- 
vals of motionless repose, the better to deceive 
its prey, the creature at last contrives to secure, 
paralyse, and suck its victim’s juices, to the 
very last drop. When it has acquired: the 
wings of its perfect state, it doffs its cassock, 
and boldly flies about without disguise. * * 

** Among the insect tribes, few seem to be 
more generally regarded with horror and dis- 
gust than the whole family of spiders, and such 
wingless insects as resemble them. Notwith- 
standing this, there are savages who eat them: 
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Sparrman says, that the Bashie men consider 
them as teindane and Labillardiére asserts, 
that the inhabitants of New Caledonia seek for 
and devour large quantities of a spider nearly 
an inch long, which they roast over a fire. 
Reaumur relates, on the authority of M. de la 
Hire, that a young French lady could never 
resist the temptation of eating a spider, when- 
ever she met with one in her walks. They are 
said to taste like nuts, at least this was the 
opinion of the celebrated Maria Schurrman, 
who not only ate them, but justified her taste 
by saying that she was born under Scorpio. 
Latreille informs us, that the astronomer La- 
lande was equally fond of this offensive morsel. 
Man is truly an omnivorous animal; for there 
is nothing which is disgusting to one nation, 
that is not the choice food of another. Flesh, 
fish, fowl, insects, even the gigantic centipedes 
of Brazil, many of them a foot and a half long 
and half an inch broad, were seen by Humboldt 
to be dragged out of their holes, and crunched 
alive by the children. Serpents of all sorts 
have been consumed as food ; and the host of 
the celebrated inn at Terracina frequently ac- 
costs his guests, by politely requesting to know 
whether they prefer the ‘ eel of the hedge or 
the eel of the ditch.’ To evince their attach. 
ment to their favourite pursuit, most natu- 
ralists seem to consider it indispensable to taste 
and recommend some insect or other. Darwin 
assures us, that the caterpillar of the hawk- 
moth is delicious ; Kirby and Spence think the 
ant good eating, and push their entomological 
zeal so far as to distinguish between the flavour 
of the abdomen and the thorax; and Reaumur 
recommends the caterpillar of the Piusta gamma 
as a delicate dish. * ” % 

‘* The spider has many enemies; and hence 
its web is always in danger of being deranged 
and damaged to meet this inconvenience, na- 
ture has furnished the insect with a magazine 
of materials for occasional repairs, and which, 
although frequently exhausted, still continues 
to be replenished: this reservoir, however, is 
drained in time. When spiders grow old, their 
supply of gum is dried up; but even when this 
calamity happens, the cunning creature is not 
altogether destitute of resources which avail it 
for some time longer. A crafty old spider, 
having no longer the means of securing a sub- 
sistence, seeks out a young one, to which it 
communicates its wants and necessities; on 
which the other, either out of respect for old 
age, or from a dread of old pincers, resigns its 
place, and spins a new web in another situa- 
tion. But if the old spider can find none of its 
species which will, either from love or fear, re- 
sign its net, it must then perish for want of 
subsistence. be a - 

‘** The water-spider spins no web to catch its 
prey; but, nevertheless, offers one of the most 
singular objects of contemplation. If we pos- 
sessed no other evidence that the world had been 
planned and created by an Intelligent Being, 
the habits, proceedings, and instincts of this 
little creature would be alone sufficient to prove 
the fact. As soon as it has caught its prey on 
the shore, it dives to the bottom of the waters, 
and there devours its booty. It is, therefore, 
an amphibious animal; although it appears 
more fitted to live in contact with the atmo. 
sphere than with the water. The diving-bell 
is a modern invention; and few facts excite 
our wonder more than the possibility of a man’s 
being enabled to live and move at the bottom 
of the ocean. This triumph of reason over the 
unfriendly element, however, was anticipated 
by. an insect—the spider in question. This 
creature spins some loose threads, which it at. 


taches to the leaves of aquatic plants; it then 
varnishes them with a glutinous secretion, 
which resembles liquid glass, and is so elastic 
as to admit of considerable distension and con- 
traction; it next lays a coating of this same 
substance over its own body, and underneath 
this coating introduces a bubble of air. Natu- 
ralists conjecture that it has the power of draw- 
ing this air in at the anus from the atmosphere 
at the surface of the pool; but the precise mode 
in which it is separated from the body of the 
atmosphere, and introduced under the pelli- 
cle covering the insect’s body, has not been 
clearly ascertained. Thus clothed, and shining 
like a ball of quicksilver, it darts through the 
waters to the spot in which it had fixed its 
habitation, and disengaging the bubble from 
under the pellicle, it dexterously introduces it 
into a web formed at the bottom. After re- 
peatedly moving from the top to the bottom of 
the water, and at each journey filling its habi- 
tation with a fresh bubble of air, at length the 
lighter completely expels the heavier fluid, and 
the insect takes possession of an aérial habita- 
tion, commodious and dry, finished in the very 
midst of the waters. It is about the size and 
shape of half a pigeon’s egg. From this curi- 
ous chamber the spider hunts, searching some- 
times the waters and sometimes the land for 
its prey, which, when obtained, is transported 
to this sub-aquatic mansion, and devoured at 
leisure. The male as well as the female exhi- 
bits the same instincts. Early in the spring, 
the former seeks the mansion of the latter, and 
having enlarged it by the introduction of a 
little more air, takes up its abode with its mate. 
About the middle of April the eggs are laid, 
and, packed up in a silken cocoon in a corner 
of their house, are watched with incessant care 
by the female.” 

As the water-spidér employs a diving-bell, so 
does the gossamer a balloon ; and 

“ There is a tribe of hunting spiders that 
leap like tigers on their prey; and, what is 
more extraordinary, have the faculty of doing 
so sideways. One of these jumped two feet on 
a humble-bee. They approach the object of 
their intended attack with the noiseless and 
imperceptible motion of the shadow of a sun- 
dial. If the fly move, the spider moves also ; 
backwards, forwards, or sideways, and that 
with so much precision as to time and distance, 
that the two insects appear as if bound 
together by some invisible chain, or actuated 
by the same spirit. Ifthe fly take wing and 
pitch behind the spider, the head of the latter 
is turned round to meet it so quickly, that the 
human eye is deceived, and the spider appears 
to be motionless. When all these manceuvres 
bring the fly within its spring, the leap is 
made with fearful rapidity, and the prey struck 
down like lightning. The redeeming trait in 
the history of these cruel creatures is, their 
affection for their young.” 

We might greatly multiply these entertain- 
ing quotations, but the want of the pretty 
little wood-cuts which illustrate them prevents 
us; and we hope we have done enough to 
shew how pleasing a volume this is. 








Forget Me Not: a Christmas and Birth-day 
Present for 1830. Edited by F. Shoberl. 
London, 1829. Ackermann and Co. 

Amone the crowd of Annuals that, like the 

new buildings, are springing up on every side, 

till it is difficult to know one from another, the 

Forget Me Not has peculiar claims to attention. 

The first and founder of the race, it has been 

the very reverse of many heads of eminent 





families—fallen into decay,—for it has gone on 





improving; and the present beautiful little 
volume is a worthy companion to its predeces. 
sors. There are many amusing tales, from 
among which we select the “‘ Red Man,” by a 
Modern Pythagorean. 

* It was at the hour of nine, in an August 
evening, that a solitary horseman arrived at 
the Black Swan, a country inn about nine 
miles from the town of Leicester. He was 
mounted on a large fiery charger, as black as 
jet, and had behind him a portmanteau at. 
tached to the croup of his saddle. A black 
travelling cloak, which not only covered his 
own person, but the greater part of his steed, 
was thrown around him. On his head he 
wore a broad-brimmed hat, with an uncom. 
monly low crown. His legs were cased in 
top-boots, to which were attached spurs of an 
extraordinary length; and in his hands he 
carried a whip, with a thong three yards long, 
and a handle. which might have levelled Go. 
liath himself. On arriving at the inn, he 
calmly dismounted, and called upon the ostler 
by name. ‘ Frank!’ said he, ‘ take my horse 
to the stable; rub him down thoroughly ; and, 
when he is well cooled, step in and let me know.’ 
And, taking hold of his portmanteau, he en. 
tered the kitchen, followed by the obsequious 
landlord, who had come out a minute before, 
on hearing of his arrival. ‘There were several 
persons present, engaged in nearly the same 
occupation. At one side of the fire sat the 
village schoolmaster—a thin, pale, peak-nosed 
little man, with a powdered periwig, termi- 
nating behind in a long queue, and an ex- 
pression of self-conceit strongly depicted upon 
his countenance. He was amusing himself 
with a pipe, from which he threw forth vo. 
lumes of smoke with an air of great satis. 
faction. Opposite to him sat the parson of the 
parish—a fat, bald-headed personage, dressed 
in a rusty suit of black, and having his shoes 
adorned with immense silver buckles. Be. 
tween these two characters sat the exciseman, 
with a pipe in one hand, and a tankard in the 
other. To complete the group, nothing is 
wanted but to mention the landlady, a plump, 
rosy dame of thirty-five, who was seated by 
the schoolmaster’s side, apparently listening to 
some sage remarks which that little gentleman 
was throwing out for her edification. But to 
return to the stranger. No sooner had he 
entered the kitchen, followed by the landlord, 
than the eyes of the company were directed 
upon him, His hat was so broad in the brim, 
his spurs were so long, his stature so great, 
and his face so totally hid by the collar of his 
immense black cloak, that he instantly at- 
tracted the attention of every person present. 
His voice, when he desired the master of the 
house to help him off with his mantle, was 
likewise so harsh, that they all heard it with 
sudden curiosity. Nor did this abate when the 
cloak was removed, and his hat laid aside. A 
tall, athletic, red-haired man, of the middle 
age, was then made manifest. He had on a 
red frock coat, a red vest, and a red neckcloth ; 
nay, his gloves were red! What was more 
extraordinary, when the overalls which 0+ 
vered his thighs were unbuttoned, it was dis- 
covered that his small-clothes were red likewise. 
‘ All red !’ ejaculated the parson almost invo- 
luntarily. ‘ As you say, the gentleman is 
red !’ added the schoolmaster, with his charac- 
teristic flippancy. He was checked by a look 
from the landlady. His remark, however, 
caught the stranger’s ear, and he turned round 
upon him with a penetrating glance. The 
schoolmaster tried to smoke it off bravely. It 
would not do: he felt the power of that look, 
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and was reduced to almost immediate silence. | any thing. The meeting was like an assem- 


‘ Now, bring me your boot-jack,’ said the horse- 
man. The boot-jack was brought, and the 
boots pulled off. To the astonishment of the 
company, a pair of red stockings were brought 
into view. The landlord shrugged his shoul- 
ders, the exciseman did the same, the landlady 
shook her head, the parson exclaimed, ‘ All 
red!’ as before, and the schoolmaster would 
have repeated it, but he had not yet recovered 
from his rebuke. ‘ Faith, this is odd!’ ob- 
served the host. ‘ Rather odd,’ said the stranger, 
seating himself between the parson and the ex- 
ciseman. The landlord was confounded, and 
did not know what to think of the matter. 
After sitting for a few moments, the new-comer 
requested the host to hand him a nightcap, 
which he would find in his hat. He did so: it 
was a red worsted one ; and he put it upon his 
head. Here the exciseman broke silence, by 
ejaculating, ‘ Red again!’ The landlady gave 
him an admonitory knock on the elbow: it was 
too late. The stranger heard his remark, and 

him with one of those piercing glances 
for which his fiery eye seemed so remarkable. 
‘All red!” murmured the parson once more. 
‘Yes, Doctor Poundtext, the gentleman, as 
you say, is all red,’ re-echoed the schoolmaster, 
who by this time had recovered his self-posses- 
sion. He would have gone on, but the land- 
lady gave him a fresh admonition, by trampling 
upon his toes; and her husband winked in 
token of silence. As in the case of the excise- 
man, the warnings were too late. ‘ Now, 
landlord,’ said the stranger, after he had been 
seated a minute, ‘ may I trouble you to get me 
apipe and a can of your best Burton? But, 
first of all, open my portmanteau, and give me 
out my slippers.” The host, did as he was 
desired, and produced a pair of red morocco 
slippers. Here an involuntary exclamation 
broke out from the company. It begun with 
the parson, and was taken up by the school- 
master, the exciseman, the landlady, and the 
landlord,:in succession. ‘ More red!’ pro- 
ceeded from every lip, with different degrees of 
loudness. The landlord’s was the least loud, 
the schoolmaster’s the loudest of all. ‘ I sup- 
pose, gentlemen,’ said the stranger, ‘ you were 
remarking upon my slippers." * Eh—yes! we 
were just saying that they were red,’ replied 
the schoolmaster. ‘* And pray,’ demanded the 
other, as he raised the pipe to his mouth, ‘ did 
you never before see a pair of red slippers ?’ 
This question staggered the respondent ; he 
said nothing, but looked to the parson for 
assistance. ‘ But you are all red,’ observed the 
latter, taking a full draught from a foaming 
tankard which he held in his hand. ‘ And you 
are all black,’ said the other, as he withdrew 
the pipe from his mouth, and emitted a copious 
puff of tobacce smoke. ‘ The hat that covers 
your numskull is black, your beard is black, 
your coat is black, your vest is black, your 
smallclothes, your stockings, your shoes, all are 
black. In a word, Doctor Poundtext, you 
are——’ ‘ What am J, sir ?’ said the parson, 
bursting with rage. ‘ Ay, what is he, sir?’ 
rejoined the schoolmaster. ‘ He is a black- 
coat,’ said the stranger, with a contemptuous 
sneer, ‘ and you are a pedagogue.’ This sen- 
tence was followed by a profound calm.” 

The stranger goes to the stable; and the 
scene of his absence and return is very charac- 
teristic. 

‘“* The appearance of the Red Man again 
acted like a spell on the voices of the company. 
The parson was silent, and by a natural con- 
sequence his echo, the schoolmaster, was silent 
also: none of the others felt disposed to say 





blage of quakers. * * * * Who can this man be?” 
‘What does he want here?’ ‘ Where is he 
from, and whither is he bound ?’ Such were 
the inquiries which occupied every mind. Had 
the object of their curiosity been a brown 
man, a black man, or even a green man, 
there would have been nothing extraordinary ; 
and he might have entered the inn and de- 
parted from it as unquestioned as before he 
came. But to be a Red Man! There was in 
this something so startling that the lookers-on 
were beside themselves with amazement. The 
first to break this strange silence was the par- 
son. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘we have been thinking 
that you are—’ ‘ That I am a conjurer, a 
French spy, a travelling packman, or some- 
thing of the sort,’ observed the stranger. 
Doctor Poundtext started back on his chair, 
and well he might; for these words, which 
the Man in Red had spoken, were the very 
ones he himself was about to utter. ‘ Who 
are you, sir?’ resumed he, in manifest per- 
turbation; ‘what is your name?’ ‘* My 
name,’ replied the other, ‘is Reid.’ ‘And 
where, in heaven’s name, were you born?’ 
demanded the astonished parson. ‘I was 
born on the borders of the Red Sea.’ Doc- 
tor Poundtext had not another word to say. 
The schoolmaster was equally astounded, and 
withdrew the pipe from his mouth: that of 
the exciseman dropped to the ground: the 
landlord groaned aloud, and his spouse held 
up her hands in mingled astonishment and 
awe. After giving them this last piece of in- 
formation, the strange man arose from his 
seat, broke his pipe in pieces, and pitched the 
fragments into the fire; then, throwing his 
long cloak carelessly over his shoulders, put- 
ting his hat upon his head, and loading him. 
self with his boots, his whip, and his port- 
manteau, he desired the landlord to shew him 
to his bed, and left the kitchen, after smiling 
sarcastically to its inmates, and giving them a 
familiar and unceremonious nod. His disap- 
pearance was the signal for fresh alarm in the 
minds of those left behind. Not a word was 
said till the return of the innkeeper, who in a 
short time descended from the bed-room over- 
head, to which he had conducted his guest. 
On re-entering the kitchen, he was encoun- 
tered by a volley of interrogations. The par- 
son, the schoolmaster, the exciseman, and his 
own wife, questioned him over and over again. 
‘Who was the Man in Red ?—he must have 
seen him before—he must have heard of him— 
in a word, he must know something about 
him.’ The host protested ‘ that he never be- 
held the stranger till that hour: it was the 
first time he had made his appearance at the 
Black Swan, and so help him God, it should 
be the last !? * Why don’t you turn him out ?’ 
exclaimed the exciseman. ‘If you think you 
are able to do it, you are heartily welcome,’ 
replied the landlord; ‘ for my part, I have no 
notion of coming to close quarters with the 
shank of his whip, or his great, red, sledge- 
hammer fist.” This was an irresistible argu- 
ment, and the proposer of forcible ejectment 
said no more upon the subject. At this time 
the party could hear the noise of heavy foot- 
steps above them. They were those of the 
Red Man, and sounded with slow and mea- 
sured tread. They listened for a quarter of au 
hour longer, in expectation that they would 
cease. There was no pause: the steps con- 
tinued, and seemed to indicate that the person 
was amusing himself by walking up and down 
the room. It would be impossible to describe 
the muitiplicity of feelings which agitated the 





minds of the company. Fear, surprise, anger, 
and curiosity, ruled them by turns, and kept 
them incessantly upon the rask. There was 
something mysterious in the visiter who had 
just left them—something which they could 
not fathom—something unaccountable. ‘ Who 
could he be?’ This was the question that 
each put to the other, but no one could 
give any thing like a rational answer. Mean- 
while the evening wore on apace, and 
though the bell of the parish church hard by 
sounded the tenth hour, no one seemed inclined 
to take the hint to depart. Even the parson 
heard it without regard, to such a pitch was 
his curiosity excited. About this time also 
the sky, which had hitherto been tolerably 
clear, began to be overclouded. Distant peals 
of thunder were heard; and thick sultry drops 
of rain pattered at intervals against the case. 
ment of the inn: every thing seemed to indi- 
cate a tempestuous evening. But the storm 
which threatened to rage without was un- 
noticed. Though the drops fell heavily ; 
though gleams of lightning flashed by, fol- 
lowed by the report of distant thunder, and the 
winds began to hiss and whistle among the 
trees of the neighbouring cemetery, yet all 
these external signs of elementary tumult were 
as nothing to the deep, solemn footsteps of the 
Red Man. There seemed to be no end to his 
walking. An hour had he paced up and down 
the chamber without the least interval of re. 
pose, and he was still engaged in this occu- 
pation as at first. In this there was some- 
thing incredibly mysterious; and the party 
below, notwithstanding their numbers, felt a 
vague and indescribable dread beginning to 
creep over them. The more they reflected 
upon the.character of the stranger, the more 
unnatural did it appear. The redness of his 
hair and complexion, and, still more, the fiery 
hue of his garment, struck them with asto- 
nishment. But this was little to the freezing 
and benumbing glance of his eye, the strange 
tones .of his voice, and his miraculous birth on 
the borders of the Red Sea. There was now 
no longer any smoking in the kitchen. The 
subjects which occupied their minds were of too 
engrossing a nature to be treated with levity ; 
and they drew their chairs closer, with a sort of 
irresistible and instinctive attraction. While 
these things were going on, the bandy-legged 
ostler entered, in manifest alarm. He came to 
inform his master that the stranger’s horse had 
gone mad, and was kicking and tearing at 
every thing around, as if he would break his 
manger in pieces. Here a loud neighing and 
rushing were heard in the stable. ‘ Ay, there 
he goes,’ continued he. ‘I believe the devil is 
in the beast, if he is not the old enemy him. 
self. Ods, master, if you saw his eyes: they 
are like —’ *‘ What are they like?’ demanded 
the landlord. ‘ Ay, what are they like?’ 
exclaimed the rest with equal impatience. 
‘ Ods, if they a’n’t like burning coals 2’ ejacu- 
lated the ostler, trembling from head to foot, 
and squeezing himself in among the others, on 
achair which stood hard by. His information 
threw fresh alarm over the company, and they 
Were more agitated and confused than ever. 
During the whole of this time the sound 
of walking over-head never ceased for one 
moment. The heavy tread was unabated : 
there was not the least interval of repose, 
nor could a pendulum have been more re- 
gular in its motions. Had there been any 
relaxation, any pause, any increase or any di- 
minution of rapidity in the footsteps, they 
would have been endurable; but there was no 
such thing. The same deadening, monotonous, 
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stupifying sound continued, like clockwork, to 
operate incessantly above their heads. Nor 
was there any abatement of the storm without ; 
the wind blowing among the trees of the ceme- 
tery in a sepulchral moan; the rain beating 
against the panes of glass with the impetuous 
loudness of hail; and lightning and thunder 
flashing and pealing at brief intervals through 
the murky firmament. The noise of the ele- 
ments was indeed frightful, and it was height- 
ened by the voice of the sable steed, like that of 
a spirit of darkness; but the whole, as we have 
just hinted, was as nothing to the deep, so- 
lemn, mysterious treading of the Red Man.” 

The party argue themselves into the belief 
that he is indeed the enemy of mankind. 

*¢* If more preof is wanting,’ resumed the 
parson, after a pause, ‘ only look to his dress. 
What Christian would think of travelling 
about the country in red? It is a type of 
the hell-fire from which he is sprung.’ ‘ Did 
you observe his hair hanging down his back 
like a bunch of carrots ?’ asked the exciseman. 
‘Such a diabolical glance in his eye!’ said the 
schoolmaster. ‘ Such a voice!’ added the land- 
lord: ‘itis like the sound of a cracked clarionet.’ 
* His feet are not cloven,’ observed the landlady. 
* No matter,’ exclaimed the landlord ; ‘ the 
devil, when he chooses, can have as good legs 
as his neighbours.’ ‘ Better than some of 
them,’ quoth the lady, looking peevishly at the 
lower limbs of her husband. Meanwhile the 
incessant treading continued unabated, al- 
though two long hours had passed since its 
commencement. There was not the slightest 
cessation to the sound, while out of doors the 
storm raged with violence, and in the midst of 
it the hideous neighing and stamping of the 
black horse were heard with pre-eminent loud- 
ness. At this time: the fire of the kitchen be- 
gan to burn low. ‘Phe sparkling blaze was 
gone, and in its stead nothing but a dead red 
lustre emanated from the grate. One candle 
had just expired, having burned down to the 
socket. Of the one which remained, the un- 
snuffed wick was nearly three inches in length, 
black and crooked at the point, and standing 
like a ruined tower amid an envelopement of 
sickly yellow flame; while around the fire’s 
equally decaying lustre sat the frightened 
coterie, narrowing their circle as its brilliancy 
faded away, and eyeing each other like appari- 
tions amidst the increasing gloom. At this 
time the clock of the steeple struck the hour of 
midnight, and the tread of the stranger sud- 
denly ceased. There was a pause for some 
minutes —afterwards a rustling —then a noise 
as of something drawn along the floor of his 
room. In a moment thereafter his door open- 
ed; then it shut with violence, and heavy 
footsteps were heard trampling down the stair. 
The inmates of the kitchen shook with alarm 
as the tread came nearer. They expected 
every moment to behold the Red Man enter, 
and stand before them in his: native character. 
The landlady fainted outright: the exciseman 
followed her example: the landlord gasped in 
an agony of terror: and the schoolmaster ut- 
tered a pious ejaculation for the behoof of his 
soul.’ Dr. Poundtext was the only one who 
preserved any degree of composure. He 
managed, in a trembling voice, to call out 
* Avaunt, Satan! I exorcise thee from hence 
to the bottom of the Red Sea!’ ‘ Iam going, 
as fast as I can,’ said the stranger, as he pas- 
sed the kitchen-door on his way to the open 
air. His voice aroused the whole conclave 
from their stupor. They started up, and by 
a simultaneous effort rushed to the window. 
There they beheld the tall figure of a man, 





enveloped in a black cloak, walking across the 
yard on his way to the stable. He had ona 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, top-boots, 
with enormous spurs, and carried a gigantic 
whip in one hand, and a portmanteau in the 
other. He entered the stable, remained there 
about three minutes, and came out leading 
forth his fiery steed thoroughly accoutred. In 
the twinkling of an eye he got upon his back, 
waved his hand to the company, who were 
surveying him through the window, and, clap- 
ping spurs to his charger, galloped off furiously, 
with a hideous and unnatural laugh, through 
the midst of the storm. On going up stairs to 
the room which the devil had honoured with his 
presence, the landlord found that his infernal 
majesty had helped himself to every thing he 
could lay his hands upon, having broken into 
his desk and carried off twenty-five guineas of 
king’s money, a ten pound Bank of England 
note, and sundry articles, such as seals, snuff- 
boxes, &c. Since that time he has not been 
seen in these quarters, and if he should, he 
will do well to beware of Dr. Poundtext, who 
is a civil magistrate as well as a minister, and 
who, instead of exorcising him to the bottom 
of the Red Sea, may perhaps exorcise him to 
the interior of Leicester gaol, to await his trial 
before the judges of the midland circuit.” 
There is also considerable variety in the 
poetry; and we like the following song, by 
Miss Emma Roberts, enough to extract it. 
** Upon the Ganges’ regal stream 
Whe sun’s bright splendours rest, 
And gorgeously the noon-tide beam 
Reposes on its breast ; 
But in a small secluded nook, 
Beyond the western sea, 
There rippling glides a narrow brook 
That’s dearer far to me, - 
The lo hes on my hand 
Caressing to be feds. 
its plumes at my command, 
And stoops its purple head ; 
But where the robin, humble guest, 
Comes flying from the tree, 
Which bears its unpretending nest, 
Alas! I'd rather be. 
The fire-fly flashes through the sky, 
A meteor swift and bright, 
And the wide space around, on high, 
Gleams with its emerald light : 
Though glory tracks that shooting star, 
And bright its splendours shine, 
The glow-worm’s is dearer far 
To this sad heart of mine. 
Throughout the summer year, the flowers 
In all the flush of bloom, 
Clustering around the forest bowers, 
Exhale their rich perfume. 
The daisy and the primrose pale, 
Though scentless they may be, 
That gem a far, far distant vale, 
Are much more prized by me. 
The lotus opes its chalices, 
Upon the tank’s broad lake, 
Where India’s stately palaces 
Their ample mirrors make: 
But reckless of each tower and dome, 
The splendid and the d, 
I languish for a cottage home, 
Within my native land.” 


Altogether, the Forget Me Not, like the 
Souvenir, well deserves to retain its accustomed 
place in public favour. Further claims to 
this distinction will be found in Lord Byron’s 
first (though not very remarkable) attempt 
at poetry, in some clever contributions by 
W. H. Harrison, and in the general merit of 
the miscellany. 





The Gem; a Literary Annual. London, 
W. Marshall; Philadelphia, T. Wardle. 
WE have not room to say much of this volume, 
the fourth or fifth we have perused within the 
last few days; and we feel that this glut dis- 
ables us from playing the part of fair critics. 
What seems tiresome to us, on repletion, might 
be very acceptable to us when hungry ; and so 





fastidious do we become, when we have lots of 
dainties pressed upon us, that we are sometimes 
apt to fancy the unsophisticated public might 
not agree with us so cordially as it generally 
does. But of the Gem. There is an injudi. 
cious trading preface, from the leading princi. 
ples of which we utterly dissent; and all we 
can say of this introduction is, that however 
well meant and inoffensive it may be, it is not 
conceived in judgment and good taste. The 
Annuals, however, are not held by us to be 
amenable, seriatim, to severe criticism; and 
though we shall possibly, when the hurly 
burly’s done, offer some remarks on the system, 
as it touches literature and the arts, we shall, 
till then, abide by the rule we have prescribed 
for the Literary Gazette, and fairly report upon 
the merits of the volumes individually as they 
are placed before us. 

With the usual mixture of common-place 
which of necessity adheres to all works of this 
miscellaneous class, the Gem has several clever 
and entertaining varieties. The “ Man and 
the Lioness,” by Lord Nugent, is a well-told 
and original story ; and the ‘* Tichborne Dole,” 
a characteristic pleasantry, in the style of the 
ancient ballad, by the same noble writer. The 
“‘ Unrecorded,” by J. T. Hollings, is a touching 
little poem; and the “ Three Pilgrims,” by 
W. Howitt, a happy idea, ably wrought into 
verse. We shall quote it, and the “‘ Stand. 
ard-Bearer ”” of Allan Cunningham, as the 
most convenient specimens which our Annual- 
crowded pages of this week allow us to 
exhibit. 


*€ The Pilgrims of the World. 
I see a city of the East, 
A city tt and wide; 
sunlight richly falls 
of pride. 


The even: 
On its pi 8 

Its marble founts and porticoes, 
Its towers and temples vast, 

And its pillars of memorial tall, 
‘Shadows of beauty cast. 

The murmur of its multitudes 
Is like the ocean’s voice ; 

Yet mayst thou hear the children’s cries, 
That in streets and squares rejoice. 


How glorious looks that antique town ! 
How pleasant is its din ! 

But the evening falls—the gates are closed, 
And have shut three strangers in. 

Their steps are faint, their garbs are quaint, 
Their travel has sore : 

With what a wild and hungry glance 
They stalk by every door ! 

On goes the first—What cries are those ? 
I seem at once to hear 

Rebellious shouts, despairing rage, 
Wo, agony, and fear. 

The second, with a mutter’d curse, 
Down tower and house has hurled ; 

And the third has left a silence there, 
That shall outlast the world. 

Mine eye is on a broad, rich realm, 
On pleasant fields and downs— 

On beaten roads that run, like veins, 
Unto a thousand towns. 

What green and cattle-traversed hills ! 
What old majestic woods ! 

How lightly glide those merchant-sails 
Along the gleaming floods ! 

But that pilgrim three !—that fearful three! 

ain I see them, there ! 

And banners rise, and dying cries, 
And darkness, and despair. 

bam tay tery 5 have I seen ? 
is this the lan ? 

This,—where the — ba heaps 
Along the wormwood waste? 

This,—where the wild ass snuffs the wind, 
The silent ostrich stands; 

And the column, like a ruin’d king, 
Frowns proudly on the sands ? 

A home! there is a happy home ! 
An old, ancestral tower ; 

And blessed is the family 
That peoples it this hour. 


Honours their valiant fathers won, 
Fair are their lands and wide; 

But the love that is in-their kindred souls, 
That is their wealth and pride. 
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meron 
Now v on these wandering fiends! 
lots of Hither, too, are they come! 
times T see them lowering at the gate, 
might a shadow wraps that home, 
erally Oh! there are tears—wild, burning tears, 
njudi Terror, and scorn, and hate ; 
i Mad words, dark looks, sad breaking hearts, 
rinci. And partings desperate. 
all we Can no one stop those wizards curst ? 
wever = no one ee wy Ga —— 
green boug! vel as the 
is not Their footsteps scorch the flower.” 
The Stand back ! stand back ! thou desperate man ! 
to be Wouldst thou their progress thwart ? 
and Those feet have stood in Adam’s bower ; 
hurl Those hands laid waste his heart. 
: y Those gaunt forms round the world have gone, 
stem, rane h ae guilt, 
8 lown what the wise have framed 
— And what the mighty built. ‘ 
Children of hi Eld, they hold 
tc eee 
, ile Time stretc 
*y Towards the timeless sea. _— 
Stand back! for who may cross 
c Ry 
! for who may dare th 
lever Of Sin, Decay, and Death a 
. and «© The Standard-bearer. 
l-told All saddled and bridled, 
ole,” And booted and ready, 
f the He stopped but to listen 
Th e word from his lady : 
e * All saddled and bridled’— 
hing She said it in pride,— 
” by * To the war, like a victor, 
‘ Lord Edward, ye ride. 
into I wrought this fair standard 
tand. I give to thy trust: 
th rn it unsoil’d, 
My Or lie with it in dust.’ 
AUR. He stroked his white war-horse, 
8s to He touch’d his sword-hilt : 
* These hoofs shall be moisten’d, 
This blade shall be 
In blood, ere I lose it. 
Of other words none 





Asous his bright banger 
Swords sprang from the sheath ; 
And the words’of theit war-cry 
Were, Victory or death ! 


He rode to the combat 
With princes and peers, 
bap += — of oe 
tering of s; : 
He rode to the oa 
Of peasants with lords, 
To the flashing of muskets 
And thrusting of swords. 
With his sharp sword he pointed 
To lines long and — 
Cried, ‘ Down with the churls !’ 
And spurr’d to the charge. 
All plumed, like yo les, 
‘And bright as the bem” 
Of the sun when he wakens, 
as une, on the — iS: 
ierce as young eagles. 
When, stooping, halt way 
Down from heaven they come, 
With a scream, on their prey :— 
So Paneer a and nobles 
peasants and grooms, 
With the sounding of trumpets 
And tossing of plumes. 
The death-veil of battle 


Asunder is torn : 
a ~ the tempest that sports 


n the v: corn, 
Death scatter’d their riders :— 























Lies low on the 
With his war-steed and pennon. 
Behold! he hath been 
Where the striving was hot; 
And, pierced with the lances, 
And torn with the shot, 
His war-horse has sunk— 
Never more will he hear 
The trumpet, or rush 
On the sabre and spear : 
And to him who bestrode him, 
















There is 
appeared a 


What minstrel will yield 
More meed than he merits 
Who flies from the field ?” 





is a poem of the late J. Keats’, which | telligence and:judgment to elevate it above the 


Gazette: it is but justice to state, that the 
proprietors had previously printed their ver- 
sion from another copy. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget Me Not: a 
Christmas, New-Year’s, and Birthday Pre- 
sent for Youth of both Sexes, for 1830. 
Edited by Frederic Shoberl. 
Ackermann and Co. 

Tuts is a very pretty little volume—some of 
the tales very good; but we are so over-crowd- 
ed with Annuals this week that we have not 
room for extract; but we must mention, with 
most especial commendation, ‘* The Half- 
Boarder,”’ by Miss Isabel Hill: it is a very 
touching story, and indeed one of the best 
of its kind we have met with in any pub- 
lication for the young. ‘* The Son of Armi- 
nius’’ is another favourite; and ‘*‘ One of the 
Vanities of Human Wishes” is a very sweet 
poem. We again congratulate our youthful 
friends on the variety of amusement contrived 
for them this year. 





The Iris: a Literary and Religious Offering. 
Edited by the Rev T. Dale. London, 1830. 
Sampson Low. 

ANOTHER Annual, and of a religious tend- 
ency,—for which the heathen name of Iris 
would not prepare us. ‘“* The Daughter of 
Jairus,” by the editor, is alone worthy of the 
volume’s price ; but it is accompanied by many 
very pleasing pieces, which will recommend the 
work still more to the public. 


Scénes Comiques. 12mo. pp. 374. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

No course of reading can improve the student 
so much in Freneh ag the perusal of the best 
comic authors ; and thtsescenes—selected from 
Moliére, Le Sage, Destouche, Picard, Kc. &c. 
—are exercises of the most agreeable kind. 


London, 


Watson’s A pology for the Bible, translated into 
French. By L. T. Ventouillac. 12mo. 


pp. 199. 
WE would almost retract our preceding opi- 
nion—but it is more just to say, that, in an- 
other style, this little volume is equally worthy 
of the French reader. 


The Polar Star. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 420. 
London, 1829. H. Flower. 

Tuts volume is a continuation of the Ex. 
tractor, up to Michaelmas, and a selection of 
such articles as appear in new publications and 
periodical works which the editor thinks fit to 
arrange in his miscellany. Without comple- 
menting his judgment, we will say that it 
affords a proof of the great improvement and 
increased usefulness of the press within the 
last ten or twelve years. 





Temporis Calendarium. 
Tuts is the first of the Almanacs for 1830 
which has reached us; and it is a mixture of 
sanctified twaddle and predictions about the 
weather, with some, we believe, useful tables, 
and other almanac intelligence. 





Nature Reviewed ; or, a History of the princi- 
pal Domestic Productions of the Earth, &c. 
12mo. pp. 152. Guy, Chelmsford. 

Wuar the “domestic productions of the earth” 

are, we do not know; but we perceive that 

this compilation, though it contains many good 
things, is not executed with that d of in- 


The Anabasis of Xenophon, &c. By F. C. Bal- 


four, M.A., &c., late Professor of Arabic in 
the Greek University of Corfu. 12mo. pp. 
267. Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co. ; 
Whittaker and Co. 


A very good school edition of a work which 
needs neither comment nor commendation. 
The Greek text is fairly printed, and the ex- 
London. R.|Planatory notes, examination questions, and in- 
. dexes, of the most useful description. 


Bayle and Hollard’s Manual of General Ana- 


Translated from the French, by 


tomy. 
18mo. pp. 318. London, 1829. 


H. Storer. 
J. Wilson. 


A coop translation of this valuable Manual 
has been much wanted, and we are glad to 
see it ably performed in the present instance. 
Anatomical students are infinitely indebted to 
Mr. Storer for it: with plates it would be per- 
fect as an epitome of this branch of 
science. 





Johnson and Watiker’s Dictionary of the English 


Language, with the Pronunciation greatly 
simplified. By R. S. Jameson, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 8vo. pp. 831. London, 1829. 
W. Pickering. 


WE have only to notice this second edition of 
a very well-edited dictionary, in which the re- 
trenchments and the additions appear to be 
adopted with equal judgment. 
direct the pronunciation are singularly good ; 
and in at 
does infinite credit to its publisher. 


The marks) to 


aphical point of view, the volume 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Oct. 16th. 


I can imagine that a regular-bred British 


jockey would look with contempt at the coup- 


d@’eil of our races, which the Ohamps de Mars 
presented a few days ago. The French are 
not as yet quite horse-mad, consequently spec- 
tators are few in comparison to the number 
which crowd the course of Epsom: on Sunday, 
however, as his majesty and the royal family 
honoured the ground with their presence, fa- 
shionables and unfashionables flocked thither, 
notwithstanding a fog which might compare 
with a Scotch mist ;—above all, there was a 
rare exhibition of exquisites accoutred in En- 
glish costume, and looking as though they 
deemed the king and all present had assembled 
on purpose to admire them. There were not 
above ten or twelve tents for public accommo- 
dation ; so that those who did not arrive early, 
or who had not tickets for the enceinte, were 
obliged to “ bring their courage to the sticking 
place,” ancle-deep in mud. This was no joke ; 
particularly as, added to the difficulty of keep- 
ing one’s ground, it generally happened that 
some kind neighbour grasped the shoulder 
nearest to him to preserve his own equilibrium, 
leaving such indelible marks on the unfor- 
tunate prop as would lead to a supposition that 
fingers were pinchers ; but even the loss of a 
limb is of slight consideration when compared 
to the pleasure of pursuing pleasure. No 
sooner were the steeds led into the arena, 
than my ears were dinned by exclamations of 
admiration : one lady, in the effervescence of 
enthusiasm, asserted that the courser Vesta 
was un ange in grace and form ; another ele- 
vated her to wn dieu ;—and, in fact, no hero of 
glory or woman of beauty could have excited 
greater energy of expression or rhapsody of 
praise. As well as I remember, there were 
five horses concurrens for the prize: Vesta 
outstripped all the others at least fifty yards 








few weeks since in the Literary| endless number of books made in like manner. 


each round, and, in return for several unmer- 
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ciful coups d’éperon, won for her master five 
thousand francs from the hand of the king, as 
well as several bets to a high amount from 
private individuals. 

Amongst the news of the day is a mistake 
which took place in fashionable life. A few 
weeks ago, an Irish gentleman, of sporting re- 
putation, ran off at twelve o’clock at night 
with a lady of rank, supposing her to be a very 
different personage: neither did he discover 
his error until, arriving at the first post, an 
ostler with an impertinent lantern revealed to 
him an old aunt instead of a young niece. The 
surprise, no doubt, was not altogether of the 
most — kind: the Hibernian, however, 
took his part en brave ; and perhaps finding 
that the écus of Madame la Tante outweighed 
the charms of her youthful relative, compro- 
mised matters, and consented to become the 
uncle instead of the husband of mademoiselle. 
On Sunday week the nuptials are to be cele- 
brated. 

The stage, or diligence, constructed so as to 
contain sixty live souls, has commenced its 
performance. The builder, I understand, has 
taken the precaution of separating heads by 


partitions of canvass; so that travellers may 
fancy themselves either in a kind of ambula- 


tory Pillory or in a strait jacket. 

: vereux, by Mr. Bulwer, has just ap- 
7 , translated into French by a Mr. Cohen; 
the Frénch Reviews speak highly of this work : 
but as Mr. Bulwer has given such fine speci- 
mens of poetic talent, his admirers here regret 
his present abandonment of the Muse who 
formerly awoke his lyre. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 


Thirteenth Letter of M. Champollion. 
Thebes, May 26, 1829. 

Tue geographical details given by Strabo do 
not permit us to look any where but in the 
valley of Biban-el-Molouk for the site of the 
tombs of the ancient kings. Even the name of 
this valley, which some would derive entirely 
from the Arabic, by translating it, ‘* by the 
gates of the kings,” but which is at once a cor- 
ruption and a translation of the ancient Egyp- 
tian name Bib-an-Ouroou (the hypogeums of 
the kings), as M. Silvestre de Sacy has very 
justly said, would remove all doubt upon the 
subject. It was the royal necropolis; and a 
spot had been chosen perfectly adapted to this 
melancholy arid valley, enclosed 
by very lofty perpendicular rocks, or by moun. 
tains in a complete state of decomposition ; in 
almost all of which there are large crevices, 
occasioned either by the extreme heat, or by 
internal sinking of the earth, and the ridges of 
which are marked with black bands, as if they 
had been partly burnt. No living creature fre- 
quents this aie of death—for I do not reckon 
the flies, the foxes, the wolves, and the hyznas, 
as it was our abode in the tombs, and the smell 
of our kitchen, that attracted these four hungry 
species of animals. 

On entering the most retired part of this 
valley by a narrow opening, evidently produced 
by art, and shewing still some slight remains 
of Egyptian sculpture, we soon saw, at the foot 
of the mountains or on the declivities, square 
doors, most of them choked up, and to which 
you must go close in order to see the decora- 
tions. These doors, which are all alike, are 
the entrances to the tombs of the kings. Every 
tomb has its own; for formerly no one had 
any connexion with another; they were all 
isolated it was the seekers for treasures, 





ancient and modern, who made some communi- 
cations between them. 

I was eager on my arrival at Biban-el-Mo- 
louk to ascertain that these tombs, to the num- 
ber of sixteen (I speak here only of tombs that 
retain sculptures, and the names of the kings 
for whom they were made), were really, as I 
had inferred beforehand from several consi- 
derations, those of kings, all belonging to The- 
ban dynasties, that is to say, to princes whose 
families were of Theban origin. The hasty 
view which I took of these excavations before 
we went to the second cataract, and the abode 
of several months which I have made there on 
my return, have fully convinced me that these 
hypogeums contained the bodies of the kings 
of the eighteentl, nineteenth, and twentieth 
dynasties, which are, in fact, all three Diospo- 
litan or Theban dynasties. ‘Thus I found first 
the tombs of six of the kings of the eighteenth, 
and that of the oldest of all, Amenophis Mem- 
non, who was buried apart in the insulated 
valley of the west. Then come the tombs of 
Rhamses Meiamoun and: those of six other 
Pharaohs, successors of Meiamoun, and belong- 
ing to the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties, 

No order either of succession or of dynasty 
has been observed in the choice of the site of 
these several royal tombs; every monarch has 
had his own excavated where he expected to find 
a vein of stone suitable for his sepulchre and 
the vastness of the projected excavation. It is 
difficult to refrain from feeling a degree of sur- 
prise when, after having passed through a ra- 
ther plain door, we enter into large galleries 
or corridors, covered with sculptures perfectly 
well executed, still retaining, in a great de- 
gree, the splendour of the brightest colours, and 
leading successively to halls supported by pil- 
lars, still more richly decorated, till we reach at 
length the principal tment, that which the 
Egyptians call the Golden Hall, more vast than 
all the others, and in the middle of which was 
the mummy of the king, in an enormous sar- 
cophagus of granite. The plans of these tombs, 
published by the Commission of Egypt, give 
an exact idea of the extent of the excavations, 
and of the immense labour which they cost to 
execute them with the mattock and chisel. 
The valleys are almost all choked up by hills 
formed of the little chips of stone proceeding 
from the astounding works in the interior of 
the mountain. 

I cannot here givea circumstantial description 
of the tombs ; several months have scarce suf- 
ficed for me to draw up a pretty detailed notice 
of the innumerable bas-reliefs which they con- 
tain, and to copy the most interesting inscrip- 
tions. I will, however, give a general idea of 
these monuments, by a rapid and very suc- 
cinct account of one of them —that of the 
Pharaoh Rhamses, the son and successor of 
Meiamoun. The decoration of the royal tombs 
was arranged according to a certain system ; 
and what is found in one, appears, with some 
exceptions, in almost all the others. 

The architrave of the entrance-door is adorned 
with a bas-relief, (the same on all the first 
doors of the royal tombs,) which is no other 
than the preface, or rather the summary, of 
all the decorations of the Pharaonic tombs. It 
is a yellow disk, in the middle of which is the 
Sun,.with a ram’s head, that is to say, the 
setting sun entering into the lower hemi- 
sphere, and adored by the king on his knees. 
On the right of the disk, namely, on the east, 
is the goddess Nephthys, and to the left 
(west) the goddess Isis, occupying the two 
extremities of the career of the god in the 





bothjupper hemisphere. At the side of the Sun, 


and in the disk, is sculptured a great scarabeus, 
which here, as elsewhere, is the symbol of re. 
generation, or of successive revivifications. The 
king is kneeling upon the heavenly mountain, 
on which the feet of the two goddesses also 
rest. The general meaning of this composition 
refers to the deceased king: during his life, like 
the sun in his career from east to west, the 
king should be the vivifier and enlightener of 
Egypt, and the source of all the natural and 
moral blessings necessary to its inhabitants, 
The deceased Pharaoh was therefore naturally 
compared to the sun, setting and descending 
towards the dark lower hemisphere, which he 
must traverse to rise again in the east, and 
restore light and life to the upper world, which 
we inhabit; in the same manner as the deceased 
king was to revive, either to continue his trans. 
migrations, or to inhabit the celestial world, 
and be absorbed in the bosom of Ammon, the 
universal father. 

This explanation is no invention of my 
own; the time of conjectures respecting an. 
cient Egypt is past. All this results from the 
whole of the legends which cover the royal 
tombs. Thus this comparison or aasimilation of 
the king with the sun in its two states, during 
the two parts of the day, is the key, or rather the 
source and the subject, of which all the other 
bas-reliefs, as we shall see, are only the gradual 
developement. 

In the picture described, there is always a 
legend, of which the following is a literal trans- 
lation: ‘¢* Hear what Osiris says, the lord of 
the Amenti, (the western region, inhabited by 
the dead.) I have granted thee a dwelling in 
the sacred mountain of the west, as to the 
other great gods (the king’s predecessors) ; to 
thee, Osirien king, lord of the world, Rhamses, 
&c. still living.” 

This last expression would prove, if it were 
necessary, that the tombs of the Pharaohs, 
which were immense works, and required much 
time to execute, were commenced during their 
lives; and that one of the first cares of every 
Egyptian king was, conformably to the well- 
known spirit of that singular nation, to think 
immediately of the execution of the sepulchral 
monument which was to be their last asylum. 

This is still better demonstrated by the first 
bas-relief which is met with on the left on 
entering all these tombs. The object of this 
representation evidently was, to make the king 
easy respecting the ill omen which seemed to 
result from the excavation of his tomb at a 
time when he was full of life and health: in 
fact it shews the Pharaoh, in his royal cos. 
tume, presenting himself to the god Phré, with 
the head of as w-hawk, that is to say, to 
the sun in its splendour at the hour of noon, 
who addresses to his representative on earth 
these consolatory words: ‘* Hear what Phré 
says, the great god, lord of heaven: We grant 
thee a long series of days to reign over the 
world, and to exercise the royal attributes of 
Horus upon earth.” 

On the ceiling of this first gallery of the 
tomb we likewise read ificent promises 
made to the king for his terrestrial life, and 
the detail of the privileges preserved for him 
in the celestial regions. These legends appear 
to have been placed here as if to smooth the 
too rapid descent which leads to the hall of the 
sarcophagus. 

Immediately after this representation, which 
is a kind of delicate oratorical precaution, the 
question is more frankly approached by a 
symbolical representation, — the disk of the 
Sun Criocephalus, which has left the east, and 
is advancing towards the frontier of the west: 
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this is marked by a crocodile, the emblem of|his diplomatic character he feels he cannot. | himself in those exertions so necessary to pre- 
darkness, and into which the god and the king | As for myself, I do not intend to be more than | serve the station which his priority in the field 


are both going to enter. 
wards is a very long text, containing the | towards Bengal.* 
names of the seventy-five chambers of the Sun — 
in the inferior hemisphere, and invocations to 


from a picture by Retzsch. 
Captain Ross.— Further intelligence has|we have been, to see the genius of Retzsch 


Immediately after-| two months here; after which I shall proceed | originally gave him. 


‘** Undine ;” engraved by A. W. Warren, 
Accustomed, as 


those divinities of the third order, each of|been received from Captain Ross, who was in|confine itself within the bounds of outline, 
which presides over one of the seventy-five |lat. 57 north, in his steamer, the Victory, on|we were very curious to ascertain how he 
subdivisions of the lower world, which were | the 25th of July. The Victory had previously | would manage light and shade, and chiaro- 


called kellé, “‘ abode which envelopes, enclosure, | lost part of her foremast, but was fortunately | scuro. 
enabled to repair the damage by falling in with | design of this singular little composition. is 


zone.” 


In these he exhibits equal power: the 


A little hall which usually succeeds this first | the Rockwood, of London, a deserted Green-| full of vigour, and the effect of it is no less 
gallery, contains the sculptured and painted|lander. They were therefore proceeding in|so.—‘‘ Death of the Dove ;” engraved by W. 
images of the seventy-five chambers, preceded | high spirits, completely refitted, and with flat-| Finden, from a picture by T. Stewardson. An 
or followed by an immense representation, in| tering prospects, from the fineness of the wea-|interesting cottage girl has just rescued her 
which we see successively the abridged image | ther, and the reported clearness of the north-| favourite from the talons of a ruthless hawk— 


of the zones and of their inhabitants, of whom | ern ice. 
we shall speak in the sequel. = 
These general representations are succeeded 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


by the developement of the details. The walls] oxronn, Oct. 17th.— The following noblemen are en-| talents. 
rd C, Osborne—Lord de Tabley | health of this able artist, and amiable man, 


—Lord Boscawen — Marquess of Waterford—and Hon.! who some months ago returned to England 


of the following corridors and halls (almost | tered at Christ Church : Lo 
always the walls next the east) are covered 
with a long series of pictures, representing 
the course of the sun in the upper hemisphere, P poms * Celt Leso—Rav. tS waltin, M-A. late 
s ‘ . . ‘ cho! of Jesus College, Principal of St. David's Col- 
(the image of the king during his life) ; and on lege, Lampeter, S. we and Probendary of St. David's; 
the opposite walls is represented the course of | Rev. C. Burton, Magdalen Hall. 
the sun in the] i > he i Masters of Arts.—Rev. M. H. G. Buckle, Fellow, Wad- 
the kin: after his de ee Hy = wt oc ham College; W. Jacobson, Fellow, Exeter College. 
ing after his death.) The numerous pic-| “Bachelor of Arts--L. Tomlinson, Wadham College. 
tures of the god above the horizon, and in the - —— : 
luminous hemisphere, are divided into twe)ve| CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 16th.—On Saturday, the 10th inst. 
. h ed b ech ] d being the first day of term) the following gentlemen were 
series, each announc y 4 rich sculptured | elected University officers for the year ensuing :— 
door, which is guarded by an enormous serpent. ee ee ee M.A. Clare Hall; Rev. E. J. 
. Ash, M.A. Christ College. 
These are the doors or gates of the twelve Taxors.—Rev. W. Hodgson, M.A. St. Peter’s College; 
hours of the day: and all these reptiles have| Rev, H. Howarth, M.A. St. John’s College. 


G. F. R. Harris. 


significant names, such as Tek-ho, serpent Ay pe H, Hasson, M.A. Caius College; 
.. . - . King, . M.A. Queen’s College. 
with the splendid face; Satempefbal, serpent | “*o°/8ore’_Rev. W. Okes, M.A. Caius College; Rev. 


whose eye emits flames ; Tapentho, horn of the | T. Musgrave, M.A. Trinity College. 
we " ‘ i i On the same day the followin, ‘ees were conferred : 

oe &e. &e PP the side = these terrible Bachelors of Arts.—Rev. Ws. Aislabie, T. Boodle, 
guardians we always find the inscription, | -prinity College; B. T. Williams, Clare Hall; W. Perkins, 
‘* He dwells above this great gate, and opens it} Pembroke College; A. Chapman, Queen’s College; 
to the god Sun.” W. C. Holder, Compounder, Emmanuel College; V. K. 


Child, Sidney College. 
[The continuation of this interesting paper in our next.] On ‘ Monday last the following gentlemen were ap- 








EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM LIEUT. 
JAMES HOLMAN, R.N. 


[Our blind friend seems determined to see the whole 
world : the following very interesting information has 
just reached us.] 

Port Louis, Mauritius, 15th July, 1829. 


I arrtvep here in his H.M.S. Maidstone on 
the 8th inst., after twenty-three days’ passage 
from the Cape of Good Hope; and, what is 
very strange, our friend Dr. Lyall arrived 
here on the same day, having received a gentle 
hint from the Queen of Madagascar that their 
deities would not allow him to remain in her 
territories. But previous to his departure from 
Tananarive he had undergone various ordeals 
to convince the natives that he was not a sor- 
cerer. In the first place, they made him and 
his eldest son prisoners, and took them to a 
village about six miles from Tananarive, where 
they were closely guarded, and only allowed to 
go out and in the house as their gods dictated. 
These gods are generally parts of the root of a 
tree, with cloth bound round it. In this man- 
ner they continued for five days, when they 
sent the doctor’s wife and other [four] children 
to him. After Mrs. Lyall and the family 
joined him, they watched opportunities for 
throwing serpents into their houses (the houses 
being small, the family required three for their 
accommodation) : this was to see whether these 
reptiles would attack the sorcerer or any of his 
family—and it fortunately proved they would 
not. This went on about four weeks, when 
they left off tormenting him; after which 
(about a fortnight), the gods determined that 
he should immediately proceed to the coast and 


pointed the Caput for the ensuing year:— 


The Vice-Chancellor. 
Divinity.—Rev. J. Procter, D.D. Master of Catherine 


Hall. 

: Law.—W. Frere, Esq. LL.D. Master of Downing Col- 
ee 

_ orn T. Woodhouse, M.D. Caius College. 
Sen. non Regent. — Rev. T. Shelford, B.D. Corpus 

Christi College. 
Sen. Regent.—Rev. J. Gibson, M.A. Sidney College. 
On the same day the Rev. H. Browne, of Corpus 

Christi College, was admitted Master of Arts. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations to the Forget Me Not, for 1830. 
Tue public owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Ackermann for the elegant annual enter- 
tainment which his spirited example has been 
the means of setting before them. Surrounded, 
as he now is, by powerful competitors, we are 
happy to find that he has not been wanting to 





* By the same arrival we have Mauritius journals to 
the 12th of July. It reminds one of old times in Europe, 
when we read, as we do in them, of all the leprous slaves 
in the islands being collected and sent toa separate place— 
above a hundred of these unfortunates were to be trans- 
ported by order of government to Ile Curieuse. Amoi 
the advertisements, negro slaves of both sexes, rom | 
workmen and washerwomen,t{ alternate with English 
ota hoy » phaet jana horses ; = the 
s ing, an Egyptian vessel appears as exporting a cargo 
of raetle: On one estate to be sold are 223 head of slaves, 
viz. sixty-one male Mosambiques and twenty-one female; 
twenty male Malgaches and eight female; thirty-three 
male Creoles and thirty-two female ;—all from eleven to 
fifty-two years of age; and forty-eight children from the 
age of six months to eleven years. A considerable num- 
ber of notices to free slaves are also inserted in the Gazette. 

From these slight traits we can form a tolerable notion 
of the state of society in the Mauritius. 





t One is ‘ une jeune négresse, bon sujet, tres bonne 
couturiére, blanchisseuse, et repasseuse !” and another is 


but too late; the timid bird is expiring in her 
arms. 
sive, and highly creditable to Mr. Stewardson’s 


The composition is simple and expres. 


We rejoice to understand that the 


On Thursday last the following degrees were conferred : from an extensive continental tour, in a de- 


plorable state of debility, is rapidly re-esta. 
blishing. —‘* The Ghaut ;” engraved by E. 
Finden, from a picture by W. Daniell, R.A. 
There is a peculiar and intrinsic beauty in 
oriental scenery, the charm of which is not 
impaired in our eyes by too great familiarity. 
Mr. Daniell has no rival in his inti with 
its forms and combinations.—“* Greenwich Hos. 
pital ;” engraved by R. Wallis, from a picture 
by W. Owen. Seen under any circumstances, 
this noble pile is a fine subject of contempla. 
tion; but never more so than when, as in the 
present beautiful little print, the fluctuation 
of the waves, in a smart breeze, serves as a 
contrast to the stability of the architectural 
masses on the shore. —‘* The Shipwreck ;” 
engraved by R. W. Smart, from a picture by 
G. P. Reinagle. A magnificent representation 
of one of the most awful calamities to which 
adventurous man is subject.—‘* The Orphan 
Family ;” engraved by S. Davenport, from a 
picture by A. Chisholme. Very clever. The 
notion of directing the marked attention of 
every person in the scene to some person out 
of it, is singular and happy.—-‘‘ Improvisatrice ;” 
engraved by J. Romney, from a drawing by 
R. T. Bone. A pleasing composition.._** The 
Exile ;”” engraved by E. J. Portbury, from a 
picture by P. Stephanoff. With the exception 
of a slight affectation in the air of the principal 
female figure, this vigorous little group ia en- 
titled to high praise.—‘* The Land Storm ;’ 
engraved by H. G. Shenton, from a drawing by 
T. Clennell. One of these days of elemental 
strife, 
«* Wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry.” 

“‘ The Spanish Princess ;” engraved by R, 
Graves, from a picture by D. Wilkie, R.A. 
If this is a portrait, the royal original has no 
great personal attractions to boast of. It is 
finely engraved.—‘* The Tempting Moment ;” 
engraved by H. C. Shenton, from a drawing by 
W. Collins, R.A. The unwary slumber of an 
old fruitwoman is exposing her roasted chest. 
nuts to the depredations of a set of young 
rogues, who, no doubt, have long been slily 
watching for the happy opportunity. ‘ The 
Flower Girl;” engraved by J. H. Robinson, 
from a picture by P. A. Gaugain. It is diffi- 
cult to preserve the delicacy of fine female fea- 
tures when so much shadow is introduced... 
“* Place de Jeanne d’Arc, Rouen ;” engraved by 
H. Le Keux, from a drawing by S. Prout. Few 
cities on the continent are more replete with 








$i the island. This is my private news—for 
. Lyall will not give any to the public, as in 








a young and Creole negress, who adds a 
as one pimeuse” Heo. 





picturesque architectural bits than Rouen; no 
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one “knows better than Mr. Prout where to 
prick for them ; and, as in this instance, how 
to avail himself of them. 


Illustrations of the Bijou, for 1830. 
ALTHOUGH the number of the embellishments 
of the Bijou is not quite so large as that of 
some of the other Annuals, yet several of the 
plates deserve to rank with the best in any 
contemporary publication. The introduction 
to them is a royal one :—“‘ The King ;” painted 

Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., from a picture in 
e collection of Sir W. Knighton, G.C.H., 
now first engraved by Mr. Ensom. Of the 
many portraits which we have lately seen of 
his Majesty, we think this one of the most 
pleasing. It is from a picture of a kit-cat size, 
and represents the King in his daily and 
familiar costume.—“ Ada, a Portrait of a young 
Lady ;” from a picture by Sir T. Lawrence, 
P.R.A., engraved by Mr. Dean. Sprightly, 
tasteful, and highly finished.—‘* The African 
Daughter ;” painted by Bonington, engraved 
by Mr. Sangster. Bonington seems to have 
delighted in sharp and sparkling effects: this 
is a fine little specimen of him.—‘‘ Portrait of 
Mrs. Arbuthnot ;”’ painted by Sir. T. Law- 
rence, P.R.A.; engraved by Mr. Ensom. Of 
the exquisitely graceful and elegant picture, 
the visiters - Somerset House must have a 
strong and pleasing recollection: great justice 
has been done to it by Mr. Ensom.—‘‘ The 
Bagpiper;”’ painted by D. Wilkie, R.A.; en- 
= by Mr. Fox. <A very characteristic 
ead ; admirably engraved by Mr. Fox, who is 
rapidly rising in his profession.—‘ Portrait of 
Lady Jane Grey ;”” painted by De Heere; en- 
graved by Mr. Dean. A curious and inte- 
Testing representation of this amiable victim to 
the ambition of others.—‘‘ Milton composing 
Paradise Lost ;”, from a drawing by T. Sto. 
thard, R.A.; engraved by Mr. Ensom. . The 
figures of the daughter’ are feminine and beau- 
tiful: we cannot eulogise that of the great 
bard.—‘‘ The Blue Bell—a portrait of a child ;” 
ae by Mr. Hastings; engraved by Mr. 
‘ox. Exceedingly pretty. Perhaps a little 
more repose in the effect would have been ad- 
vantageous.—‘* Rosalind and Celia ;”’ painted 
by T. Stothard, R.A. ; engraved by Mr. Phelps. 
ery slight ; but romantic and graceful. 


Illustrations to the Gem, for 1830. 
TuE first glance at the graphic embellishments 
of the forthcoming volume of the Gem shews 
us that they maintain a high rank among their 
contemporaries and rivals. Let us consider 
them — in detail. 

e Coquette ;”’ engraved by Hum 8, 
from a drawing by Chalon. Not less anode 
than beautiful. One lover, on his knees, is 
— pouring forth his vows to his mistress, 
while she, the jade! affecting to listen to him, 
and to pat him playfully with her fan, stretches 
forth her hand over a screen to another and 
concealed swain, who devours the ‘ white 
wonder” with kisses. The subject is precisely 
one of those in which Mr. Chalon is pre- 
eminent; and the light and not over-wrought 
style in which ‘it is engraved by Mr. Hum- 
phrys sets off the elegance of the design to 
the best advantage.—‘* Tyre ;” engraved by 
8. » from a picture by T. Creswick. 
A splendid and fascinating little work, equally 
creditable to both the artists engaged in its pro- 
duction.— The Stolen Interview ;” engraved 
by H. C. Shenton, from a picture by F. P. 
Stephanoff. _ The picture, or one nearly re- 
sembling it, has appeared in the Exhibition. 
It possesses all Mr. Stephanoff’s usual excel- 





lence in composition and expression.—‘‘ Love- 
letter ;” engraved by A. W. Warren, from a 
picture by R. Smirke, R.A. A most unfair 
proceeding. A fine buxom girl, who has re- 
ceived a billet-doux from her lover, overcome, 
either by the warmth of his protestations, or, 
which is more likely, by the warmth of the 
weather, has fallen fast asleep, retaining the 
tender epistle in her p- Two youthful 
female friends have stolen silently upon her ; 
one of whom is endeavouring to read the letter, 
and thus * to pluck out the heart of her 
mystery.” The subject is very sweetly treated. 
—‘ The Gipsy Belle ;” engraved by A. Dun- 
can, from a picture by C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
There is in every thing that Mr. Leslie pro- 
duces a raciness and an originality which are 
exceedingly striking. Of those qualities this 
piquant head affords a pleasing specimen.— 
“ Saturday Night ;” engraved by T. Mitchell, 
from a picture by D. Wilkie, R.A. This is 
probably from one of Mr. Wilkie’s earlier 
works ; but it is very clever. It represents a 
domestic interior. While an old codger is sit- 
ting comfortably by the fire, puffing his pipe, a 
stout girl in the back-ground is performing on 
a squalling urchin the ,ablutions which are 
necessary to fit him for making his appearance 
at church next morning. The accessories are 
all well imagined and arranged. —‘* Mame- 
lukes ;”” engraved by H. Warren, from a pic- 
ture by A. Cooper, R.A. Sparkling and pic- 
turesque.—‘* Halt on the March ;’’ engraved 
by W. Greatbach, from a picture by R. Edmon- 
stone. The repose of a soldier and his family ; 
full of interest.—‘* Ruins of .Trionto,;”’ en- 
graved by W. H. Smith, from a picture by J. 
Martin. Another extraordinary specimen of 
the “¢ multum in parvo,” with which Mr. Mar. 
tin is fond of surprising us.—* Verona ;” en- 
graved by W. J. Cooke, frdm-aidrawing by R. 
P. Bonington. They who arg unacquainted with 
the lucidity of an Italian atmosphere can form 
but an inadequate notion of the fidelity of this 
spirited representation of the objects which it 
irradiates.—‘* Rose Malcolm ;” engraved by 
C. Rolls, from a picture by A. Cooper, R.A. 
Rather a critical situation for a lady. We 
sincerely trust that her brave champion will 
triumph.—“ The Infant Bacchus brought by 
Mercury to the Nymphs ;” engraved by C. 
Edwards, from a picture by H. Howard, R.A. 
Whoever saw the original in the Exhibition at 
Somerset-House, cannot have forgotten the 
poetical and classic taste which pervades it. 
The print is sweetly engraved. 

Illustrations to Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget 

Me Not, for 1830. 

For the gratification and entertainment of his 
more youthful friends, Mr. Ackermann has 
provided nine embellishments to his Juvenile 
Forget Me Not, all of which are possessed of 
much merit. Our favourites are: ‘‘ Cottager’s 
Family,” engraved by A. Fox, from a picture 
by R. Hills; ‘ Lace Maker,” engraved by H. 
Rolls, from a drawing by Christall ; ‘‘ The 
Contented Family,” engraved by H. Rolls, 
from a drawing by G. Jones, R. A.; and 
‘Playing with Time,” engraved by J. Romney, 
from a drawing by Miss Sharpe. 


Illustrations to the Keepsake, for 1830. 


In the notice of these Illustrations which ap- 
peared in our last Number, we inadvertently 
omitted to mention that the exquisite plate of 
“Francis the First and his Sister,’ was en- 
ved by C. Heath, from a picture by R. P. 


nington. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

A youn lady of provincial celebrity made her 
appearance here last Friday week as the Widow 
Cheerly in Cherry’s wretched comedy the Soi. 
dier’s Daughter. It would be unfair to judge 
of the capacity of any actress from her perform. 
ance of a part which requires no capacity at 
all; we shall therefore postpone our opinion of 
Miss Mordaunt till we have an opportunity of 
hearing her speak something in the shape of 
common sense. We flatter ourselves with 
the hope, however, that the said opinion will 
be favourable. Her figure and face are pleas. 
ing, though petite; her voice sweet, th 
rather thin ; her manner lady-like ;—and there 
was a touch of archness now and then in her 
expression which promised fairly. Her recep. 
tion was most gracious. We owe Farren a 
grudge for making us laugh so heartily at such 
egregious nonsense and common-place clap. 
traps as compose the language of Governor 
Heartall. Mrs. Faucit and Cooper were two 
of the best-dressed, jolliest, half-starved pau- 
pers we ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
The only indication the latter favoured us with 
of his not having another suit to his back, was 
his sporting full dress at ten o’clock in the 
——- Jones, as Frank Heartall, needs no 
e . 

7 cen: entitled the Greek Family, 
and reported to be the joint production of Mr. 
Barrymore and Mr. Raymond, was acted for 
the first time on Thursday, at this house; 
and in it Mr. Grimaldi, jun. made his first 
bow on that side Brydges Street. His recep- 
tion was very flattering—not so that of the 
melo-drama. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

A very clever adaptation of the Irish tale of 
*¢ Suil Dhuv, or the Coiners,”’ was produced on 
Thursday at this theatre, under the title of 
The Robber’s Wife. tis from the pen of Mr. 
Pocock, who has changed the scene from Ire- 
land to Cumberland, but adhered pretty faith- 
fully to the principal incidents. Fawcett, 
Keeley, Blanchard, Power, and Abbott, all 
exerted themselves most laudably. Blanchard’s 
Lawyer was indeed a study from nature. We 
have not seen this excellent actor to more ad- 
vantage for some time. The Robler’s Wife 
found a powerful representative in Miss E. 
Tree: her truly natural and pathetic delinea- 
tion of the repentant daughter was acknow- 
ledged by loud and frequent bursts of applause. 
The terrific character of Red Rory loses much 
of its prominence in the drama, but, as far as it 
goes, was creditably sustained by Mr. Evans, 
whose careful performance of the smallest parts 
intrusted to him deserves the highest com- 
mendation. The scenery is admirable, as it 
almost invariably is at this house. Nothing 
can.be more real than the Coiners’ Cave, or 
the exterior and interior of the inn. The 
drama was announced for repetition by Mr. 
Fawcett, amidst universal plaudits. 

A Mr. Balls. from Dublin made a_rather 
successful debut on Tuesday in Tristram 
Fickle. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
In our notice of the close of this theatre last 
week, we omitted the following list of pieces 
produced during the season. 
The Female Sentinel, a Ballet by Barnet: 
Rene fr ange Gentlemen, a Comedy in one act by 
‘00! 


Maneuvri Comed: Dance and Planché. 

Happiest 1 Day of My 7 Ag Farce in two acts by Buck- 

Nothing Superfluous, a Comic Piece in one act by 
Thompson. - : 5 . 
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Fatality, a Drama in one act by Miss Boaden. 
William Thomson, a Farce in two acts by Miss Boaden. 
Procrastination, a Comedy in three acts by H. Payne. 


ADELPHI. 
Own Thursday night, a delightful drama was 
produced here, called Love laughs at Bailiffs. 
It is recommendation enough of its attractions 
to say (in our haste) that Mathews has a 
character in it equal to his Caleb Pipkin. The 
whole went off with great éclat; and the 
Bailiff is sure of arun. A prodigiously great 
performer is forthcoming at this theatre, which 
we anticipate will make a sensation equal to a 
Juliet-power. The fame of this phenomenon 
in Paris exceeds all bounds; but English and 
England can alone offer a fit stage for the dis- 
play of such extraordinary talents. The dis- 
covery and defeat of banditti, the putting down 
of usurpation, and the restoration of the right- 
ful monarch to the crown, (we are not sure as 
to musical talents) — are said to excel all pre- 
ceding performances :—in short, the import is 
an elephant of surpassing theatrical ability. 








VARIETIES. 

Roman Antiquities.—A coin of Constan- 
tine, in small brass, was last week found at 
the War-bank, Keston, in Kent; where, about 
a year since, extensive remains of Roman 
buildings, presumed to be those of Novioma- 
gus, had been discovered, and an account of 
which appeared in. the last number of the Ar- 
cheologia and the Literary Gazette of the time. 

Miss F. Kemble.—The performers of Covent 
Garden Theatre have gratefully presented a 
handsome bracelet to, this stay and prop of 
their house. An admirable and modest letter 
of acknowledgement from the highly gifted girl 
was yesterday read in the gréen-room. 

The Weather.—The Gazette of Naples says, 
that on the first of October the heat was such 
that it would have been considered as extraor- 
dinary in summer, even in that climate. The 
thermometer rose to 26 degrees of Reaumur. 

Volcano.—A short time ago, a species of 
volcanic mountain was discovered in the en- 
virons of Sarrebruck, Prussia. It is in the 
form of rather an irregular cone, of 6 or 800 
feet in height, and covered with wood, except 
towards the summit, where there is no vegeta- 
tion but moss. The heat of the soil increases 

ually towards the summit, from whence 
issues, through a small crater of 30 feet, such 
warm steam that an egg may be boiled by it in 
a few minutes. 

Paris Butchers.—An ordonnance has ap- 
peared in the French Moniteur, limiting the 
number of butchers in the capital to 400; each 
of whom is to furnish a security of 3000 francs, 
that he will comply with all the police regula. 
tions affecting his occupation. 

Ratafia of Grapes without Sugar.—Take the 
sweetest grapes, and put them into a bottle 
without the stalks, with good French brandy. 
Cork the bottle, and leave them to infuse dur- 
ing a fortnight. At the expiration of this 
time pour out the grapes and the brandy into 
a dish; bruise the grapes, and pass the whole 
through a close cloth. Put the liquor into 
a glass bottle well corked, adding a little cin- 
namon and some peach-kernels, and leave it 
for another fortnight, when it is to be poured 
clear off, or clarified in, the usual way.—Jour- 
nal des Connaissances Usuelles. ; 

Imitation Cyprus Wine. — Some of the lead- 
ing restaurateurs in Paris sell, at the rate of 
two to three franks per glass, a wine which 
they call Vin de Chypre ; and many John Bulls 
believe that they are really drinking Cyprus 





wine. It is, however, only an imitation; the 
mode of preparing which is thus given by the 
Bibliotheque Physico-Econom. — To ten quarts 
of the syrup of elderberries add eighty pints of 
water. Press the berries gently, and add two 
ounces of ginger and one ounce of cloves. Then 
boil all together for an hour. » After skimming 
it well, pour it into a vessel, and add one pound 
and a half of bruised grapes, which are to be 
left in it until the wine has acquired a fine 
colour. 

Woollen Cloths.—A French paper (Je Con- 
stitutionnel) states that the manufacturers of 
Elbeuf and Louviers have discovered and 
adopted a mode of preparing woollen cloths 
without oil, or any description of grease—thus 
rendering the manufacture more cleanly, 
wholesome, and economical. The Constitu- 
tionnel adds, that the cloth prepared ac- 
cording to the new process is as soft, and in 
every respect as good, as that made upon the 
old system. 

Luther’s Bible.—In the course of the five 
and forty years after the first publication of 
Luther’s translation of the Bible, it went 
through one hundred and one entire editions ! 


N. 
One alone (Canstein) disposed of 1,670,333 


copies between the years 1715 and 1795. 

Iron Shipping.—An iron vessel was last 
week launched at Liverpool, and not only 
looked handsome, but floated buoyantly on’ the 
water. It is intended for the Irish inland 
navigation. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Roby’s Traditions of Lancashire.—We are sorry that we 
are compelled, by more temporary matters, to postpone a 


second Review, which we have prepared, of this beau-| than from 


tifully illustrated and. all er interesting work. 

Exempiars of Tudor’‘Architecture, by T. F. Hunt, 
Esq., the esteemed, au of ¢* Half-a- Hints on 
Picturesque Domestic Archi re,” ‘* Designs for Par- 
sonage-Houses,” and othe lar works, is announ 
as being very nearly ready for ae 

In our notice of the Amulet last week we casually omit- 
ted to mention, among its best pores a very beautiful 
and ingeni Ast ical Essay by Dr. Edward Walsh, 
(author of the Tour from Constantinople,) entitled, 
«« Are there more Inhabited Worlds than our Globe ?” 
The writer supports the negative in an article replete 
with information and interest ; we only complain of his, 
we are sure unweighed, opinion respecting the attempts 
4 decipher the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Ancient 

‘Bypt. 

ST complete edition of Mrs, Ramsbottom’s Letters, with 
Notes, is announced by a ludicrous epistle from that lite- 
rate lady in last Sunday’s John Bull: we long to renew 
our laughs at her incomparable descriptions, in the con- 
venient shape of a little book. 

Messrs. Colbnrn and Bentley are rearing, for publica- 
tion in London the Travels of M. Caillé to Timbuctoo. 

The Memoirs of Tall! d are announced. Parisian 
ii nations are therefore ‘* all agog” about the diplo- 


matist. 

The Art of Dancing is promised by Mr. C. Blasis, of 
the King’s Theatre. 

An Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in 
North America, &c., including the Shores of the Polar 
Sea; with Observations on Emigration,—is announced 
by Hugh —— ~ 

Memoirs of Paul Jones, compiled from his original 
papers, brought from Paris at the time of his death, and 

his letters to his relations in Scotland,—are said to 
be nearly ready. | 

Mr. Curtis’s sixth volume of British Entomology will 


soon 
Wie 





pear. 

‘urry and Co., of Dublin, announce the following 
novelties:—Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
containing, the Wedding—Wake—Funeral—Party-Fight 
—Battle of Factions, &c., &c.; with ye by W. H. 
Brooke.—A Second Series of M‘Gregor’s True Stories 
from the History of Ireland; also a new edition of the 
First Series.—-My Own Story.—The Christian Remem- 
brancer, 1830.— The Northern Tourist, or Stranger’s 

Guide to the North and North-West of Ireland. 
In the Press.—An Inquiry into the Natural Grounds of 
Right to Vendible Pro} or Wealth, by Samuel Read. 
tudies in Natural H » by William Rhind.—Oliver 
Cromwell, a Poem: and a Glance at London, Brussels, 
and Paris, by the same author.—Tales of a Briefless Bar- 
rister.—Dr. Calamy’s Historical Account of his own Life 
and Times, illustrated by Notes, Historical and Biogra- 
ical.—T ravels in South Africa, by Cowper Rose, Royal 
— Recollections of Travels in the East, by 
John Carne, Esq—The Life of a Midshipman. 


~—— em arene 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Roby’s Traditions of Lancashire, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
21. 128. 6d.; royal 8vo. India proofs, 4/. 4s.; proofs and 
etchings, 4/. 14s. 6d. bds.—Stanley on Lay roy: 
4to. 15s. bds.—Smith’s Compendium of the English Flora, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Secker’s Lectures on the Catechism, in 
Question and Answer, 12mo. 4s. sheep.—Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XXI. royal 8vo. 1/. lle 6d. 
bds.—Outlines of Irish History, 12mo. 5s. 6d. hf-bd.— 
Evans on an Invasion of British India, 8vo. 8s. bds.—Life 
on Board a Man-of-War, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Teale on Neu- 
ralgic Diseases, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Appendix to Mac Farlane’s 
Constantinople, 4to. 6s. sd.—Hardy’s Travels in Mexico, 
8vo. 16s. bds.—Tales of My Time, by the author of 
*« Blue-Stocking Hall,” 3 vols. post 8vo. li. 8s. 6d. bds.— 
Wright's Self Examinations in Euclid, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds,— 
Wrangham’s New Version of the Psalms, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
bds. — Wright’s Self Instructions in Pure Arithmetic, 
8vo. 8s. bds.—Titley on Lues Venerea, 8vo. 16s. bds.— 
Balfour's Anabasis of Xenophon, English notes, royal 
12mo. 8s. 6d. bds.—-Brasse’s Antigone of Sophocles, En- 
= 5s. bds.—Recueil de Phrases, 18mo. 28. 6d. 
sewed, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 
October. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday-- 15 | From 32. to 

Friday ---+ 16 — 2%. 


42. 


5 


Wind S. and S.W., except on the 15th, when it was 


.W. 
The 15th and 18th pualy clear, the other five days 
usually overcast; rain fell on the 16th, 19th, and two 
following days, amounting to ,2 of an inch. 

Occultation of Aldebaran.—lf not to the general reader, 
at least to your very amusing correspondent “‘ J. T. B., of 
Deptford,” it may be satisfactory to know that the occul- 
tation of Aldebaran by the moon on the 15th insty took 
place here at 9 hrs. 12’ 2”, which, having allowed 15” as 
an equivalent to the 3’ 51” western longitude, is within 
13” of the time calculated: the emersion was -observed 

a lapse of thirty-seven minutes, being exactly as 
stated in No. 665 of the Literary Garette. In respect to 
the star being arrested shortly before the immersion, it 
certainly had the appearance ; but 1 am inclined to think 
that this was a deception of the sense of vision, arisi 
rather from the inclined orbitary motion of our satellite, 
any other cause: that the star was visible on 
the edge of the lunar disk rather more thant wo seconds 
before its.complete occultation, is a faet which was dis- 
tinctly observed.’ Of'the’ inimersioni I carinot speak with 
any degree of cocssiony, having’ unfortunately directed 
my eye to a part of the lunar disk which was distant from 
the point at which the star appeared.* 

Edmonton. Cuar_es H. ApAms. 

On this subject we have further to state, that Mr. South 
went on pu to Paris to obtain, and did obtain, a very 
satisfactory observation of this bl fy 
while Capt. Beaufort procured another with Mr, South's 
fine apparatus at Kensington. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Literary Gazette. 
0. 666!!! 
WE are not superstitious; but there is something awful 
in our present No.: see the Apocalypse, . xiii. 
verse 18. The Stamp Office seems to be indicated in the 
preceding verses, and certainly it is not easy to please that 
* Beast,” either with regard to ‘‘ the Mark,” or the buy~ 
ing and selling, (verses 16, 17.) However, we are com- 
forted with ‘the last, —‘* Here is Wisdom,”—and our 
Number is ** six hundred threescore and six !! !” 

We have the Bijou, the Friendship’s Offering, and 
the Juvenile Keepsake, ‘ore us, but must bide 
their turn; for the lightness of the Annuals occupied 
rather more than we could wish in this sheet. Am 
other postponements is the Life of Dr. Calamy; an 
Epicharis. 2 

In reply to our quere last Saturday, why Sir W. Scott 
had altered the royal name of Stuart in Waverley into 
Stewart (not Steward, as misprinted by us) in the new 
edition, we are informed that it is to preserve the same 
orthography in the Novels and Tales of a Grandfather,— 
and that the author holds Stewart to be the most correct. 

We have inquired, at the request of a correspondent, 
and find that the subscription for Haydon’s Eucles, to be 
raffled for in March, is full. His next picture, to be also 
disposed of by raffie, is Xenophon and the Ten Thousand 
first seeing the Sea from Mount Theché,—and the course 
proposed for this also is a division into fifty ten-guinea 
shares. 

We are obliged by the lines on a Miser, but have been 
obliged to return them. 

If y will tell us in what year Patronage was published, 
we will endeavour to answer him. 

Of Mr. Humphreys we know nothing, except that he is 
the editor of his grandfather’s (Dr. Doddridge’s) Life and 
Diary,—of which work we intend to take further notice. 





* The above observations were made with a refracting 
telescope with a power of about 180, and agree in respect 
to time with those of a scientific friend, upon whose accu- 
rate eye we may depend :—his observat: were made 





with a reflector having nearly the same power, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
HILONOMIC SOCIETY. This Society 


will commence its Seventh Annual Session for the Dis- 
cussion of Legal and general Questions, on Tuesday, the 27th 


metant. 
MICHAEL SARSON, Hon. Secretary. 
Furnival’s Ian Hall, 15th Oct. 1829, 


French ieee Watson's A Sor the Bible. 
Fags tne: | 
POLOGIE ou DEFENSE de la) 
BIBLE. 
Par RICHARD WATSON, D.D. 
Evéque de Liandaff. 
Traduit de l’Anglais, et suivi d’an Résumé de Preuves en 
faveur du hristianisme, oe -) oF ane e. 
end chez C 


ar L. T. VENTO! 
Se vi » St. Paul’s Church- 
Rone Sq et Waterloo Pace, 


as +, et F, Rivi be 
Pall Mall; et Treuttel, Wirtz, et Co. | 


aia 
| Price Six Shillings, 

| HE FOREIGN REVIEW, 

No. VIII. 

The First Four Volumes of this very inte. 
| resting and popular Journal may now be had complete, price 2/. 8s, 
extra boards. 

ag ones Black, — and Young, 2, Tavistock Street, Co. 


| vent a rthés, and Lowell, Great Maribo- 
| rough Streets and Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria 


| “ The ge = number of the Foreign Review is 





SP ie SOUTHGATE ve ENGRAVINGS. 
Mr. SOUTHGATE respectfully announces he has re- 
ceived instructions from Mr. J H. Serj sant to Sell by Auction, 
in November, his capital Coll 
po most valuable Productions of the Deke Flemish, French, 
ig Schools, including the Works of" Woollett, Strange, 
Witte rtolozzi, Houbraken, Vesscher, Edelinck, Drevet, Rem- 
brandt, &c. &c. most of them Engravers’ Proofs, in the choicest 
mongst others equally eo te will be found a Set of 
the ‘artoons by Holloway. India Proofs ; Cooke’s Southern Coast, 
E vers’ Proofs; the whole of ti Engravings “— yee 
Engravers’ Proofs, in the finest and rarest states. ‘The w 
forming one of the most interesting as well as intrinsically = 
bie Collecti op Seheabtied 40 th 


The Sale will extend to Six Days. 
are p and will be forwarded to those who 
may favour Mr. Southgate with their Address. 
29, Fleet Street, Oct. 1829. 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S PICTURE, 
the Property of the British Institution, for which 2000 
were given. In a few days will be published, a Line 

ving from the above Picture, to be had of the Printsellers 
don, and of the Engraver, J. G. Walker, Bond Street, 
(near the New Church), Chelsea. 

on India paper, before the letters, 15s. each; Proofs, 

on Tudia paper, with the letters, 10s. each; Prints, Las each. 
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This day is published, price 1 
ESTALL’S GREAT BRITAIN 
ILLUSTRATED, No. XV. containing Four Views, 
beqasetuty niga by Finden, of Preston, C. ig" ver, 
and Durham: 


A 4th edition of 
HE Rev. J. W. BELLAMY’S CON 
CORDANCE tothe HOLY BIBLE, is just published in 

4to. price 5s. sewed ; to which are added, a Geographical Index, | 
Calendar, and Table of Lessons, and an Alphabetical List of Pro- 
per Names, accented. 

This Work will be found very useful to bind up with any 4to. 
edition of the Bible, and is particularly adapted to the Maps 
and ween ofthe Family Bible edited by Dr. D’Oyly and Bishop 


Man 
i for Sot! Coane F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
d Waterloo Place, Pal 1 Mall, 
Dr. B jd’s Sermons. 
n 3 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 16s. boards, 
GERMONS on the most important Duties 


of the Christian Religion, the Lord’s Prayer, and on the 


Great Mystery. 

J. A. BUSFEILD, D.D. 

Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Mulgrave, and Rector of 

t. Michael’s, Wood S' 

Sold by C., J., ves +» and F. Rivington, St Paul's Churchyard, 

Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
*,° A few Caplan of the Third Volume may be had separately, 
price 12s. 





12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 
ENRY aa ANTONIO; or, the Prose- 
lytes of the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches. 
Translated ‘trom the third edition of the German of Dr. C. 
» Chief C llor of the Consistory, and General 








eatigna’ monthly. 
“ We never Goneed any thing before so remarkably beauti- 
ful, at such a very low price.”—Gent.’ 's Magazine. 
Printed for Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 
A few Proofs on India paper are taken, price 2s. each Number. 





kehamists and others 


PrcTuREsQuE MEMORIALS of WIN- 


CHESTER. Part I. price 3s. (or 2s. 6d. to Subscribers 
for the Six Parts complete), in demy 4to. elegantly printed, con- 
taining—1. The Ancient City ae rag End of the Cathe- 
dral—3. The Cheyney Court and Close 

With Historical Descriptions, by x ‘WY KEHAMIST. 
Published by George Cowie and Co., W. Pickering, and Simp- 
kin and Marshall, London; and Robbins and Wheeler, Booksel- 
the e, Winchester. 
» Proofs, 5s.; and on Folio Paper, 7s. 6d. 
Part IL. j in November, will contain—1l. Win- 
payed —— The Deanery—3. Ancient Conventual Kitchen 
in jose. 





MUSIC. 


Just published, for the Use of Professors, Governesses, Schools, 
&c. with a beautiful Delineation of the Pedal Harp, the Strings 
correctly coloured, the Gamut, &c. price 4s 

H E AR PRIMER. 
By CHARLES EGAN, 
Professor to H. R. H. the Princess Augusta, and First Harpist 
to H. the Duchess of Clarence. 


R. H. th 
Sold yu all the Ly ner ge Music-sellers, and the Author, 
ilton 


reet, Grosvenor Place, London. 
“An onan little work, well written, and admirably calcu- 
lated to assist beginners.’ —John ull. 
“ We know of no production which so clearly explains the ele- 
—_ of music as “ a —_- 7 be found most use- 
professors, pupils, sc 2 and musical families in general.” 
—Morning Chronicle. : 


The Musical Prism, 7 
day is published, price 6s. 
HE MUSICAL PRISM. 


Goulding, D’Almaine, and Co. Soho Square. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED ee DAY. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. boar 
IFE on BOARD a MAN-OF-WAR, 
including a full Account of the —— of Navarino. 
Bya BRITISH SEAMA 
« As the narrator served in the Genoa at re Battle of Nava- 
rino, a full account is given of all that came under his own obser- 
bn dari t sanguinary conflict, and much new light is 
thrown on the conduct of that vessel and its commander, regard- 
Byes so great an interest has been excited in the public 
the recent court I at It does credit 
te the athews talents and ex of observation, and is a well- 
timed publication. me Bdinburgh Slerant Gazette. 
nted for Blackie, Fullarton, and Co. Glasgow; and 
same Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row, London. 





HE FAMILY. “LIBRARY, 
(being the Natural History of Insects.) 
Joha | Murray, Albemarie Stree 


LETTER from: s¥ DNEY, 
pal = of rey 
ROBERT GOUGER. 
tline of a System of Colonisation. 
8, Holborn ; Simpkin and — 
3 and Wilson, Royal Exc 


No. VII. 


the Princi- 


Sup dent in yng 
By the Rev. M. MORGAN, 
Chaplain to Sy ‘British Residents at Gothenbur rg: 
Printed for C., J., G. Rivington, St. — 's Churchyard, 
and ‘Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 


2mo. price 6s. board: 


In 1 
proresrini ERRORS, and ROMAN 
CATHOLIC TRUTHS; a Tale. 
By NOEL THOMAS ELLISON, M.A. 
Rector of Huntspill, Somerset; and reeds Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxfor 
Printed for C., J.,G., and F. Rivington, st “Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





On Health and Longevity. 
In 12mo. 3d edition, enlarged, price 9s. boards, 

URE METHODS of IMPROVING |‘ 

HEALTH and PROLONGING LIFE, by regulating the 

Diet and Regimen ; oem all the moged bohm Principles 

of Health and Longevity, Power 

of proper Food, Wine, ‘Air, Exercise, &e. xX the e cure of obstinate 

Chronic Diseases, as well as in promoting Health and Long Life. 

To which are added, an Account of the Art and excellent Effects 

of Training for Health, Rules for reducing Corpulence, and 

Maxims for the Bilious and Nervous, the Consumptive, Xc. 
Illustrated by Cases. 

By A PHYSICIAN. 

“ We are disposed to think it the most useful and rational 

work of the kind we have met with. It is altogether an admi- 
rable code of health.”—Atlas, Sept. 1827. 

« The tendency of this volume to advance the important objects 
which it proposes is unquestionable, and we warmly recommend 
it. It is intelligent, — and highly interesting.” —New 
Literary Gazette, Sept. 

«« That this work > been the result of mature study and pro- 
tracted experience, we fully believe; and that men ofall habits 
will derive information from it, calculated to increase their com- 
fort and extend their — is as firmly our conviction.”—Zdin. 
burgh Observer, Jan. 1 
Published by Keaphin ons and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, London; 

sold by all Booksellers. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, just published, 

price 8. 6d. boards, 

2. An Account of Persons remarkable for 
Health and Longevity, exhibiting their Habits, Practices, and 
Opinions in reference to ie best means ~ —— Health, 
improving a bad or vife 
To which are added, pte bh Cases of ican from 1 many 
severe and protracted Diseases, with the means successfully 
employed; a definite Plan for the Removal of that peculiar A ffec- 
tion of the Throat to which a and other Public Speak- 
ers are liable; and Maxims of th for the Gouty, Paralytic, 
and Asthmatic. 

«« A work replete with admirable precepts.” 
Mth July, 1829. 

“It is drawn up with great knowledge of the subject, and we 
have seldom met with a production calculated - entail greater 
benefits on the community.”’—Sun, Ist July, 1 

“ The motto of this book is, « Knowledge is power;’ but its ten- 
dency is to shew that ‘ knowledge’ is even something better than 

wer ’—that is, health, and long life, and happiness.”—Court 

fournal, 4th July, 1829. 








'—Humber Mercury, 


Corrected to Feb. 1829. 
In 2 vols. I2mo. price 1/. 8s. ae aa ~~ Arms 


ved, the 
EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM of GREAT teehee! and Sagres 
Printed for Rivingtons, Egerton, Clar' id Co., 
Cadell, J. Richardson, J. M. Richardson, ‘Baldwis rer Cradock, 
h, Booker, Bagster, Hatchards, Hamilton and Co., Parbury 
and Co. Scholey, Pickering, Lloyds, Hodgson, Templeman, and 
Houlstons. 
Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, 


Debrett’s Baronetage ; new edition, corrected 





to Sept. 1828, 2 vols, 18mo. price i. 8s. 


The first article is on the never-failing subject hp | 

Phrenology. With all our prejudices in favour of the science, 

|e we are bound in justice to confess that the reviewer has given it 
some formidable thrusts. The second article, ‘ Letters on Ger. 
| many,’ is lively and entertaining. The fourth article, ‘ Miller’s 

| Dorians,’ gives a clear and distinct view of the history of the Do. 
| rians, by that learned German. The notice before us we believe 

| to be the first that has been given of it, and deserves no small de- 

| gree of praise. Spree ie Ev — Post. 

| 0. 188. 

| AN ACCOUNT rr some of the most Im. 


portant Dee TERT Gasca, to WOMEN. 
By RO. 





Contents.—The Peritoneal Fevers of Lying 
Disorders of the Mind in Lyin 
to be mistaken for Pregnancy—Po! 
table Uterus—A peculiar form of 
—A Disorder of Children ‘or 
the Brain—Is the Plague a contagious Disease? 

“ The extracts which we have made will satisfy the general 
reader, that the opinions to which we have alluded have been 
moulded in the mind of one who has seen well, thinks deeply, 
and explains his thoughts with that simplicity of language which 
always accompanies power. If the professional ier have 
attended at all to the + ‘ogress of medicine, he will see that there 
is not one of the ten Essays in Dr. Gooch’s work which does not 
prove an important practical point. No such work has appeared 
on the branch of medicine professed by our author since the time 
of that —— physician, Dr. William Hunter.” —Quarterly 
Review, Jul 

“Dr. Goon = long been known to the public and the profes. 
sion as a physician whose opinion, particularly in female com- 
plaints, was of great value; and his Song e of investigating dis- 
ease has generally been supposed to a@ great resemblance to 
that pursued by the late Dr. Baillie. Fessoatng a mind so high} 
endowed, and so rare at the present day, it is not to be — re | 
at that his work should have been received with res » and 

rused with interest. This Mesa displays a rich collsciten of 
facts and observations in refere: e diseases of which it 
treats, deduced from qupectendtion which few have enjoyed, and 
still fewer known how to employ; and we strongly recommend 
those engaged in 7 bey Somes practice of obstetric tne 


-in Women—the 
-in Women—the Diseases liable 
Pom of the Uterus—The irri. 
wmorrhage from the Uterus 
of 








make th with its contents.”—. 
Medical and Physical Xo > July 1829. 

“« Dr. Gooch presents an interesting example of a man in feeble 
health retaining the full vigour of his mind, and analysing the 
materials with which his extensive opportunities have provided 
him, and presenting to his brethren the results of his matured 
experience. It is refreshing to turn from the ordinary routine of 
medical writing to a work like that before us, in which the 
phic delineations of diseasé at one convince the reader that they 
are copied from nature, and in which the inferences deduced 

seem to be compieey borne out by the facts.”—London Medical 
Gazette, May 30, 
ys my hn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





n 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


SECOND COURSE of SERMONS for 


the YEAR; containing Two for each cy | and One 
for each Holyday; abridged from the most eminent Divines of 
or Established Church, and adapted to the Service of the Day: 
intended for the Use of Families and Schools. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the os Bishop of London. 
e Rev. J. R. PITMAN, A.M. 

Alternate Seloen Preacher of Belgrave and So Sagas | 
pels, and alternate Evening Preacher of the Foundling an 
dalen Hospitals. 

«« There is no question which the clergy are more frequently 
asked, and to which they find it more difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory reply than this—What Sermons would they recommend for 

the use of a private family? We think that Mr. Pitman’s work 
bat fair to supply the deficiency which has so much re- 
ted.”— Quarterly Theological Review. 
“A Second Edition of the First Course is just 
published, — size and price as above. 
P for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
Invasion of British India by the eure 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. bo 
the PRACTICABI LIT’ Y of an 
INVASION of BRITISH INDIA, and on the Com- 
mercial and Financial Prospects and Resources ms the Empire. 
Lieut.-Col. DE LACY EVANS. 
J.M. Richardson, § 23, Cornhill. 


Cha- 
Mag- 








Three superior Books for the a oe of Students 
in 


the French Langu 
oraee: de POLY CLETE; ou Lettres 
Romai: 
Abrégé par M. DE ROULLION. 
Price 7s. 

2. Lecons Frangaises de Littérature et de 
Morale. Par M. No#l et M. de la Place. 8vo. 108. 

3. CEuvres de Moliére ; accompagnées des 
Notes oo opti et des Remarques Critiques. M. Gom- 
bert. 3 vols. 

The first of eanb works does hononr to the name of the author, 
not only by its correct on of Roman Manners, Customs, 
and Institutions, but also by the elegance of style, the excellence 
of sentiment, and the pated tion of morality with which it is 
ornamented. 

The second work, comprising Selections from the best Writers 
in the French Langua e, is held in the highest estimation all 
over the Continent. This edition has been carefully printed 
by M. Schulze, and may be depended upon as the most correct 
extant. 

The Notes and Arguments attached to the celebrated Plays of 
Moliére, by M. Gombert, will enable the reader to discover the 
numerous 7 Samm of the author, and to acquire a correct taste 
and judgmen 





Printed for 3. ‘Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








Cooper’s New Novel, 
Just poblished ti by Heary Colburn nd Richard Bentley, 
New Street, 


HE BORDERERS; a Tale. 
eh yy ty th »” the « Pitot,” the 
Red Rover,” &c. n 8 vols. post 8vo- 

* But she is dead to him, to all; 
Her lute hangs silent on the wall, 
And on the stairs, and at the door, 
Her fairy step is heard no more. "Rogers. 


2, Dr. Doddridge’s Private Correspondence, 
fliestrative of various Particulars in his Life hitherto unknown, 
with Notices of many of his Contemporaries, and a Sketch of the 
Eeclesiastical History of the Times in which he lived. Edited 
from the “3 _s by his Great-Grandson, John Doddridge 
Humphreys, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait. 


wa Stories of Waterloo, and other Tales, in 


"“ "Travels i in Chaldea, artoting a Journey 
from Bussorah to Bagdad, Hillah, and Bab: » performed 
pws in the year 1827, with Observations on the ‘sited and Remains 
of Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. By Captain Mignan, of the 
Hon. Bast India Company's Service. In 1 vol. 8vo. with 25 Il. 


Mr, Faber’s New vob ~ the Prophecies. 
n 8 vols. 8vo. pi 16s. boards, 
HE SACRED CALENDAR of 


PROPHECY. 
By GEORGE STANLEY sn B.D. 


‘tor oO! Newton. 
#,# The object of this work Se proce er the various 
ies both of the Old and of the New Testament, which 
treat of the grand double Period of Seven Times; a period, coin- 
ciding with those times of the Gentiles, which, evolving in strict 
Gommalegioel succession, are thence justly styled by Mede the 
Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. In the present both much more 
ive and much more complete work, the author has been 
enabled at once to rectify various errors in his preceding publica- 
tions, and to give a better arrangement (extending down to the 
pent dy) of that part of the —— volume which he be- 
to have been already unfolded. 
Printed for C., “30 Gus and F. Rivington, St. i ta 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 


All Mr. Faber’s other Works. 
Modern Trave a 
LVII. forming 
E UNITED STATES. of ‘AMERICA. 
The Work is far yee in monthly eis price 2s. 6d. 
closely but elegantly printed, and embell. Engravi: 
and containing as much as an ordinary anane volume. T 4 
<= may be had separate, price 5s. 6d. per volume, 
neatly 
Mexico, Feces Africa, Greece, Turkey, Russia, and India, 
among these completed. 
bad Another —— near this extensively and deservedly popular 
It treats of the South American 
Biates of Peru and ‘chile and treats of them as it has done of all 
the countries hithert ced in its circle, with a full measure 
of intelligence hardly ‘to be reconciled with its brevity, and a degree 
accuracy rarely to be met with in accounts oy down to 
the most recent period.”’—Lilerary Gazetic, Sept. 26, 
London: Printed for James Duncan, 87, Pavetncater 3 Row. 








School and College Greek Classics, wit’ English Notcs, 
stions, saetee ¢ 


Just published, 5s. 
DIPUS COLONEUS ¢ of ‘SOPHOCLES, 
m ge according to the Text of Brunck, with Critical, 
Philological, ani otes of peculiar 
Idioms, cee with Examination (uestions and poll ay a In- 
exes: for the Use of Schools and Coll 
By the Rev. J. BRAS! E,D. D. 
Late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 


Also, on the same plan, 
», Edipus Rex of Sophocles. By the same. 
By the Rev. J. R. 


 Hecuba of Euripides. 
7 M.A. Master of Wisbeach School. 5s. boards. 
edea of Euripides. By the same. 5s. bds. 
At se Samaras song A 4 many eminent Schoolmasters, Mr. 
Valpy h: of a Series of such of the 
‘Authors as are ciety read in the upper Classes of Schools 
o Colleges. The = Texts are ——— and the Critical 
ad Explanatory Notes a it in a more 
and accessible ey than those ot Latin Commentators, 
yar ing that p of which freq y anti- 














In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait —- > aa Painting in 


the Louvre, price 28s. 4 
HE LIFE of FRANCIS the FIRST, 
KING of FRANCE. 
* A most full and animated account of Francis, a most chival- 
rous monarch.” —Literary Gazette. 
«« It will not be found unworthy of tein, — with the Lives 
of Charles the Fifth and Henry the Eight! Times. 
author has omitted nothing exhibit the gay monarch 
ont his court.”—Monthly Magazine. 

2. The Poetical Sketch-Book. 2. oe 
Hervey. Elegantly printed in 1 vol. and beautifully embellished 
by Finden. Price 10s. 

“ This is a most interesting volume. ‘Flora,’ the most onqei- 
site poem of its length, perhaps, ever written, opens the work. 


Literary Gazette. 
3. The Romance of History, 3 vols. 3d edit. 
Sls. 6d. 
« These tales are valuable illustrations of English manners.”— 
Times. 
4. The Romance of History, Second Series, 
(nearly ready). 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





$. 8vo. price 2s. 
AHOMETANISM UNVEILED. An 


Inguiry, in which that Arch-Heresy, its Diffusion and 
Continuance, are examined on a new Principle, tending to con- 
firm the Evidences, and aid the Propagation of the Christian 


By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 
Chancellor of Ardfert, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Limerick. 

“ From the novelty of the view which is thus given of Maho- 
metanism, and the ability displayed by the author, we shall be 
greatly mistaken if a serious discussion of the whole subject be 
not revived among the learned men of the country. For our- 
selves, we regard his production as highly valuable, and meriting 
the attention of all who are interested either in er — or 
civil history of the world.”—Monthly Review, Aug. 1 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster ofl 3 
and John disasean 108, Strand. 


Valuable M a Works. 
AT H for OLOGIC! e, Brown, and 
AT OLOGICAL “and SURGICAL 
nao aes we on the DISEASES of the JOINTS. 
y B.C. BRODIE, F. 
Professor of Ausiouy ‘and Surgery to the Royal College 
of Surgeons, &c. 
2d edition, in 8vo. with Plates, price 16s. boards. 

Transactions of the Medical and Chirur, gical 
Society of London. Vol. XV. Part I. In 8vo. with Plates, 

price 10s. 6d. boards. 

By an arrangement made with the Council, the Publishers will 
supply such Members of the Society as may be desirous of com- 
sw pee their Sets of the Society’s Transactions, at a Scale of 

tices which may be had of Longman and Co., or any of their 
Correspondents. 

On the Nature and Treatment of the various 
Distortions to which the Spine and Renes of the Chest are subject. 

‘ohn Shaw. In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. Also, 

Engravings, in folio, illustrative of the above 
Work, price 1. Is. 6d. boards. 

Surgical Observations on the Treatment of 
Chronic Infl ion in various S particularly as ex- 
emplified in the Diseases of the Joints. By John Scott, Surgeon 
to the London Ophthalmic Infirmary, and Assistant-Surgeon to 
the London Hospital. In 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Pupil’s Pharmacopeia, being a literal 
Translation of Ane London Pharmacoperia; to which is annexed, 
a Table of the Names of Medicines, with their Properties, Doses, 
and Antidotes in Cases of Poisoning, &. By W. Maugham, 
Lecturer on Chemistry and Materia Medica. In a pocket vol. 
6th edition, price 6s. boards. 

Commentaries on some of the most important 
Diseases of Children. By J. Clarke, M.D. &c. Price 10s. 6d. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of 
Dropsies, &c. By John Biackall, M.D. Physician to the Devon 
and oe Hospital, &c. In 8vo. 4th tion, price 10s. 6d. 

oards. 

An Essay on Venereal Diseases ; illustrated 


by ee the different Forms of Venereal. Eruptions. By 
chard Carmichael, M.R.I.A. 24 edition, in 8vo. Price 16s. 





Senne 
The New Pharmacopeia of the Royal Col- 





pates the e ingenuity, os the cme a 

ane rath e pupil. Ex- 
amination Questions Eenebes to the ow ay mete in the Notes, 
and are also added ; and the Series, it is hoped, will con- 
stitute a senvenient Introduction to the niceties and el 

of Greek Literature, and t 

relics of antiquity which is best c 





ncies 
ppd am a2 of that portion of the 
ulated to interest a youthful 


Each Play may be had separately, and it is intended that 
all shall be published in a chea; 
ucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, Demos- 
&c. will be published as soon as possible. 
Sold by Baldwin and Co.; Longman and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; and all other Booksellers. 


1s. bound, 
RADATIONS in READING and 


SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original Plan, 
by which Dissyllables — rendered as ea: ty Monosyllables. 
B ENRY BUTT 

“ The very best ue the kind we have ever seen.”— World, 
March 5, 1828. 

“ We cordially direct the eeantinn of all instructors of children 
to a book whic 4 cannot fail of giving nen satisfaction, into 
whatever Sally or school it obtains an fitroduction.”— Youth's 
Guardian, May 1828. 

« “A valuable little book for infant minds.”. 

oA desirable addition to preparatory and Sunday schools.”— 
Sailor's Magazine, May 1823. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








'—Imperial Magazine, 





lege of Physici of London, MDCCCXXIV. Translated into 
English by Sir George L. Tuthill, Knt. M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. In 
8vo. price 7s. boards, and in 18mo. 4s. sewed, both to match the 
Latin edition. The Translation is printed page for page with the 
original Latin, and both may be ha done up together. 


Compendium of Theoretical and Practical 
Medicine. By David Uwins, M.D. Licentiate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, &e. as. In | 18mo. price 1s 6d. C4. beards. 

A N INTRODUCTION to. “GEOLOGY ; 
comprising the Elements of the Science in its resent 
advanced State, and all the recent Discoveries. With an Outline 


of the Geology of England and Wales. 3d edition, entirely re- 
composed, — greatly enlarged, with new Plates, a coloured 


Map, and Cut: 
By ROBERT BAKEWELL. 

Professor Silliman, who is now superintending a reprint of this 
edition in America (Philosophical Mag. Oct.) states his opinion, 
that it is the most intelligible, attractive, and readable work on 
Geology, in the English language. 

— for Longman, oe Orme, Brown, and i Green. 


in Bv0. price 18s. board: 


n 2 vols. 8vo. 2d Series, price 28s. 


MAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of 
LITERARY — and STATESMEN. 
By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, Esq 
For a high oe ae of these volumes, see the inate 
for May 27 and June 3. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
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Just published by Henry Colbarn and Richard Bentley, 


8, New Burlington jo 
RAVELS in th INTERIOR of 
MEXICO, in = 1827, ani 
By Lieut. R. W. H. HARDY, RN. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates. 

2. Stories of Waterloo. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

3. Travels in Chaldewa, including a Joarney 
from Bussorah to Bagdad, Hitiah; and Babylon, formed on 
Foot, in the year 1827, with Observations on the Sites and Re- 
mains of Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. By C 4 Mignan, 

of the Hon. East India Company’s Service. In 1 vol. 8vo. with 
25 Llustrations, ls. 

4. The Borderers, a Tale. By the Author 
of the “ Spy,’’ the “ Pilot,” the “* Red Rover,” &c. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Ina few days, 

5. Dr. Calamy’s Historical Account of his 

own Life and Times. In 2 vols. 8vo. ” 

6. Tales of a Briefless Barrister. In 3 vols. 

post 8vo. 

7. Four Years in South Africa. By Cowper 
noe al ; neers. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Life of a Midshipman; a Tale, 
canin on Facts. In 1 vol. with Frontispiece, 8s. 6d. 
. The Correspondence and Diary of Saeed 
heres, Author of the “ History of Leeds.” 2 vols. ote. 
corer Novels and Tales. : 


Just published Ae Be lenry ste and Richard Bentley, 
ew Sur’ 


IR PHILIP GASTENEYS; or, Memoirs 
of a Minor. 
By Sir ROGER GRESLEY, Bart. 
Price 8s. 6d. 
The School of Fashion ; a Novel, in 3 vols. 
Richelieu; a Tale of the Court of France. 


In 8 vols. 
“ A very superior work, and one well calculated for extensive 


popularity.”—Literary Gazette. 
an oat ; or, the Salons of Paris. In 3 vols. 
 Waldegrave; a Tale of the South. In 


8 vols. 278. 
> 3 vols. 28s. 6d. 
41 and person 


_Rybrent de Conse. 





New Monthly 5 
his is a very clever novel.” —Literary Gazette, 


Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. 

Second Series, in 3 vols. 
e Carbonaro, a Tale. By the Duke de 

‘ 2 vols. 
he. Sectarian ; or, the Church and the 
Meeting- eo In 8 vols. 

Tales of Women, illustrative of the Female 
Character. In 2 vol 

The M Man. of Two Lives. A Narrative, 
written by Himself. In 2 vo! 


The Castilian; a Spanish Tale, in 3 vols. 


tenet Miscellan 
ren 6d.; or on fine pay rice 5s. 


Levis. 





Vol. XLVI. contaipi 
‘AUTUMN in ITALY ; being a Peg 
“= Narrative of * Tour in the Austrian, Tuscfp, 
Homan, and — States, i 
De SINCLAL IR, Esq. 
London: Hurst, aime and Co.; and Constable and Co, , 
Edinb: . 


Where ~~ be had, "ilistert price 3s. 6d. a new edition of 

The Natur. of Selborne. By the 
late Rev. Gilbert White, A.M. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
A new edition, with additions, by Sir William Jardine, Bart. 





etti’s Italian Ci 
A DIVINA. COMMEDIA a DANTE 
——., pon nuovi A 

da’ migliori C coir Accento 
di Prosodia. Ai Dilettandd e e*Beolart dell Tralians Favella deyo- 
tamente dedicata da Pietro Cicchetti, Professore di Lin, 
liana dell’ Accademia di Arti e Scienze, e 
Accademia Reale di M In 1 vol. embellished with a beau- 
tiful Engraving. Price 10s. 6d. in boards. 

“Jt is an accurate and elegant pocket edition of a poet, 
which the Italian student, who is ambitions of a perfect mas- 
tery of its chosen classics, should never be without.”—Sunday 
Times. 

“ This is a very neat and correct pocket edition of Dante, 
with the voluminous notes of other editors ably abridged. Itisa 
capital class book for Italian students.”—Literary Gazette. 

In the press, and shortly will be published, 
Peter the Great: being Vol. XV. of Whit- 
tingham’s edition of the French Classics. 

Published by a Arnold, 21, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 








4to. with Plates, 1 
DESCRI PTION of ‘COMMANDER 
HALL’S new MODE of MOUNTING and 
WORKING SHIPS’ GUNS; wherein the Nature and Advan- 
tages of its novel Properties are shewn, and illustrated by the 
results of Official Experiments. 
_ Son Murray, Albemarle Street. 


AT TREATISE 0 on "the “REFLECTION and 


REFRACTION of LIGHT, being Part 1. of a System 


ENRY CODDINGTON, M.A. F.R.8. 
Fellows of Trinity Col nd of the Astronomical 
Cambridge oseph ical Societi 
Cambridge : Printed a by J aes Smith j and sold by ‘Ww. Simpkin 


, 


of Optics. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





'HE EPPING HUNT. 
ay Teams mele. 
« Whimis and ¥ 
Iilustrated with Bt’ 


lehed 


HE “KEEPSAKE, for 1830. 
ber the waited by F, MANSEL REYNOLDS. be to ane 
volumes of fi pen ta ltoraie Werks ie Propri 








eae On. Wood, in the first style of 
the art, after the igus of 
«“ Hunt's roasted.” 
Printed for Charles Tit, 66, Fleet Street. 
*,* A few Proofs of the Engravings are taken off on India 
paper, price 2s. 6d. 
New Works blished Henry Colburn and Richard 
TRentiey N cn’ Burlington, Strest 
ALES of MY TIM &E. 
By the Author of “ Blue-Stocking Hall.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
2. Dr. Doddridge’ 's Private Correspondence, 
joie many Sota in his Life hitherto-unknown, with 
otices of many of his Con temporaries, and a Sketch of the Eccle- 
History of the Times in which he lived. In 2 vols. 8yo. 
with a Portrait. 


3. Private Memoirs of of the Court and Reign | ¢ 
of Louis XVIII. Bya + In 2 vols. 8v0. 

4. Stories of a Bride. By. the Author of 
the“ Mummy.” In 3 vols. 

5. Recollections of Travels i in the East. By 
John Carne, . Author of “ Letters from the East,” printed 
waiformly with the Letters, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

8 vols. 1amo. rice li. ls. boards, 
HE BETROTHE LOVERS, a Milan- 
ese Tale of the Seventeenth Century. Translated from 
the Tealian of ALESSANDRO MANZONI. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. ~~ Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall M 


EVER BU xX. 


By the Author of «« Pelham,” and the « «* Disowned.”” 
« The novel before us is truly a great work.” —Literary Gazette. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
New Burlington Street. 











n 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

HE N'E W FORE ST. 

By the Author of “‘ Bramblet 4 House,” &c. 

Printed for Henry Colburn and hard Bentley, 
8, New Burlington Street 


n 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
HE BOOK of thee BOUDOIR. 
By wd MORGAN. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
8, New. Nev Hurlington treet. 





3 
Presa. ee: in 


ra Dear a 
or performed 0 at wo wt 
Printed for aes Renee Po tony 7 Viichard Be ae, 
) Ne 


n ‘Lithotom * 
a Ato. a tri 
N ACCOUN T’ of the MODE. of PER. 
MING the LATERAL OPERATION of 
HOTOMY: with Il — log Parts concerned in it 
in their Healthy = D 
By EDWARD. ‘STANLEY, 
Assistant Surgeon, and on ‘Anatomy and Physiology, 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Sold by Messrs. Co. Paternoster Row ; 
and 8. > Street. 








Captain Hall's Travels in North America. 
in 3 vols. 1, 11s. 6d. 
IRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA, in 
1687 and 1898. 
BASIL HALL, R.N. 


from Sketches made in 
Jon ith the Camera Lucida, by Captain Hall. Royal 4to. 


Printed for T. Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, Lond: 


. jon. 


B 
2. Forty E 





In 8vo. price 10s, 6d. boards, 
a E M O N 5. 
Monk THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 

School, and late Fellow of 


vington, St Paul's Churchyard, 
. Me 8 
‘aterloo Place, Pall M: ¥ 


=a — 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready for publication, in 3 vols. 18mo. with Six Steel 


ALES of a GRANDFATHER, Third 


Printed for mg Jey ee one En F. 
and W; 





of ims -_ 1745, and 
Scotland. 
and — Edinburgh ; and 
> 


on. 
Of whom may be had, 
Tales of a Grandfather, First and Second 
Series, in 6 vols. 18mo. with 12 Plates, price 1/. 1s. 
me rete which has met with so eng fe pularity, contains 
caty connected slow af the Lape Me Reatland ‘which has 
and comprises from the it period on record to 





him teexpress his grateful sense Fae aene Seesar- 
ing distinction That has @owned his efforts with complete suc- 
cess; and in announcing a ees saa pledges himself 
to pursue, with unremitthg severance, the same 
liberal views in the conduct both wiry graphic and literary de- 


—_; to which he is panentap caf arpel to confess himself indebted for 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, Lord Holland, Lord Normanby, 
Lord Morpeth, Lord Porchester, Lord Nugent, the Hon. Geor; 
Ager Ellis, the Hon. Charles Phipps, the Hon. Henry Liddell, 
1, M.P., S. T. Coleridge, William Roscoe, theodore 
Hook, T. Kt. Gower, Archdeacon Spencer, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
T.H. Bayly, Charles Brinsley Sheridan, »W- Jerdan, , the Authors 
of “ Anastasius,” ‘€ by, 
a, “The Castilian,” a "The ‘O'Hara Tales,” a  Hajji 


The, Work will be priated by Thomas Davison, a Shoe 8vo. 
and delivered bound in crimson silk, price One Gui A few 
pe ap printed in ro = 8vo. with India Proofs of th the Plates, 

—— Guineas and a 
m: Published for the Tre “~~ — age pOhenses and Co. 
St. Paul’s Churchyard R. Jennings. Cheapside. 
A limited number of Proof ] Impressions oF ine Plates = be 
Sang on large paper, for the Collectors of fine En, oe 
cr these, eaiig application will be necessary to R. Jenn: ings, 
62, Cheapside. 
Proofs on India paper, with Etchings . 
—————- without Writing . 





Ditto, Plain......ssceeeseeees 
*,* Small paper Prints will ia he sold cmperetely from 
the Book. 








On the 26th of October will be published, price 8s. dedicated 
to Professo! 


r Wilson, 


HE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE for 1830. 
Edited by T. ROSCOE, Esq. 
Embellished with numerous Line Engravings, under the su 
py ae of Mr. Charles Heath. The Contents, by some o the 
d Writers for Youth, are enlarged 





to Si xteen Sheets of Letter-press, forming one of the most beau- 
tial works of its class. In the List of Contributions are the 
Heir of Newton Sh ’? a humorous Tale in Verse, by the 
fase celebrated Mrs. J. Hunter, (communicated by 
bell). The “ Children’s Island,” by M. de Genlis. 
the Christmas Holydays.” The “ 1 Dress,” by the prvage 3 of 
the “ Flower Show.” The “ Battle of the “Magpies,” y M 
Mitford; also Tales Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. Opie, Mic Por- 
—* cg ge Miss E. Taylor, L. E. L., W. Howitt, J. Mont- 
f Sheffield, John Bowring, Esg-, the Author of 
f Lorenzo le ‘Medici," the Editor of the “‘Jiiterary Gazette,” 


“ondon: Hurst, ares and Co. sd St. Paul's reer 


hiiched. h $f 


On the = of November, 1899, will be 


On the 2d of November will be aad pitt 5 
bly wt and = 


RIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, for 18390, 
This ly popular work, with one exception, the 
oldest of the seeaeee wil aj this season in «' 
of attractive elegance su any former vies of the 
Its embellishments will ys Soft 
ving, from celebrated 


, Turner, 
its literature will as usual, comprise contributi from 
distinguished writers of the ro The beautifully zee 
Cover will also be continued, with such im: —— 2. in its 
‘ease and durability as to rival the most ee morocco 


»~! of the Plates on Large Paper — » before 
Writing, “ate. 6d,3 adi, after’ the "Wilting Sie Rete 
*. ery limited number of the Plates for 1898 and 1829 may 
still be e had on the shove terms. 
A few Sets of « ne borer from its 
me 1824, have just-been com: » price 3. 12s. per Set of 


ae tdiabed by Boneh, | fe be ee ved binding. 
Published mith, Eider, and to. Cornhill. 


R. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO. 


,, To be published in Monthly Volumes, price 





6s. 
<-> a edees among others, are in ation, 
at an early period in Gg at ong “3 sageies of the ee 
ime t a Scotland, 2 vols. By Sir Walter Boot. | (The First 
Volume will a) in November.) 
The History of Maritime Discovery, 2 vols. 
The Lives of British Statesmen, 3 vols. By the Right Hon, Sir 


James Mackintosh. 
A Treatise on Astronomy, 1 vol. By J. F. W. Herschel, Enq. 
F.R.S.L. and E. &c. :c. (It is intended that the Scientific 
Treatises shall be written in a popular and generally inteligh 

ble style, — free from mathematical symbols, and disen. 
cumbered as far as possible of technical orgs That ey they 
will not, however, be superficial or unsound, the Publishers 
trust is guaranteed by the Rac ad of the eminent persons who 
have un en to write them.) 

— of England, 3 vols. By tl the Right Hon. Sir James Mack. 


The U Useful Arts,—Baking, Brewin ing, D ia. Wine Making, 
&c.1l vol. By M. Donovan, Esq. 

History of Ireland, 1 vol. Thomas oie. 

A Treatise on Light, 1 ~ y David ee LL.D. F.R.S. 


&c. &e. 
A History: of Greece, 3 vols. By the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, 





t x 
Lives of eminent British Lawyers, 1 vol. By Roney Roscoe, 
iss | 4 a on Mechanics, | vol. ” By Dr Dr. Lar Ea, 


‘dner. 
publication of the Work will commence in November, 
with ‘de First Volume of the History of Scotiand, in Two Vols, 


by Sir Walter Scott. 
tus, seuactety of the Plan and of the Work, 
Mustrations, 


with by af the a> Paper, I 
may be had at all the ‘oe 
Printed for Lon; hee, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster Row; and a and John Taylor, Gower Street. 


itt 





pated 5 ty, small 8d. © ed with 11 Line Engravings 
oid Masters ited im the finest manner upon 


fae ik TRIS; a Literary and Religious 


Edited ‘by the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 

The Literary portion of the book contains articles from the 

s of the Rev. T. Dale, M.A.; Bishop Heber; the Rev. E. 

es; the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, M.A.; the Revs T.S. 

Raffles; the Rev. F. A. Cox; Ps es Montgom Thomas 

Roscoe; Thomas Pringle; A. A. Watts; S. C. cu; Josiah 

Conder; Thomas Haynes aa W. Jerdan; the H vian ; 

Miss A. M. Porter; Mrs. Opie; Miss Jewsbury; Mary owitt; 
Mrs. Cockle, &c. ko. 


The Book will be delivered bound in silk, and a few Copies Ma 


sae on large post 8vo. with proof Impressions of the rena 
ice ll. 48. 

" at A ay limited number of proof Impressions of the Plates 
will” be printed, calculated for the Collectors of fine Engravings, 


and for Scriptural Illu: 
Indla P eoeedl * ~ 
wack 





afew ill be published, 
a 1 eWianse of 


VIENNA, from its C to the S 


The of the Romiince of Heer, to 3 vols. upon « 
‘shail ple and printed usiformly wi First Series, early 


[HE ; BOMMNCE of HISTORY, Second 


« Truth is strange, strangef 


. Lately 9 ‘ 
A third edition of the First Series. 3 vols. 
« The plan of this work { excellent.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
s « These tales are valuable illustrations of English maners’— 
imes. 
“ Teey are of the most intense and vivid interest.”—Literary 


e namie i no medium of instruction more delightful.” 
ronicie. 

for Edward Bull, at the New Public Subscription Li- 

Cavendish Square, from which Subscrib- 

m are regularly ied with 

dations, British and Foreign, in 


fiction.” —Byron. 


the New Pui 





In a few days, in 3 vols. 


ALES of FOUR NATIONS 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Law 





the Treaties of the eh 1 
Author of he f= FLASSAR h Dipl 
uthor of the « c! plomacy.” 
In3 we eet in French. 

This History is the — which has — ey of the wate 
of the negotiations of the Congress of it was 
to be e as — an ee ng Fb of that great political 
transac 


should appear seoner. 
The satan, wee is advantageously known by . Less work, 


at Vienna. ed immedi- 
ae abeat the Prince de Teheran, and in daliy's cu pe 


with the different diplomatic personages who figured a 
pe he wag enabled to observe the whole progress tthe 

tions, to detect their — secret springs, and to ttace 
their secret hi 


story with 
This work is written in the cm and with the dignity requi- 
site for a subject so important, and is full of striking apy tiwy for 


The Third Volume will contain the different official Acts 
of the Congress. 
Printed for Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and Richter, 
30, Soho Square, London. 





aw hens. 
Next S: day will be published, — 2s. 6d. a new Magazine, 
HE POLAR STAR. A Journal exclu- 


sively devoted to entertaining Literature and popular 
Science. 





7 a 2 





me. 
London: H. Flower, > ‘aiteaee Seat, Snow Hill; 
and by all 





Waverley Novels.—New Bdition. 
On Monday, will be p 
TRE ANTIQUARY, Vol. II. forming 
Volume VI. of the new edition, Sets 5e. in a4 
This volume is embellished by a Frontispiece by F. 

s meaeet a ty d.4 Romney, and a Vignette by J. techal, 

bine ft ait 4 cr Sia, Sen 

Volumes I. II. III. and IV. of this edition, 

comertsing Paverlay and and Guy y Mannering, are again reprinted, 

Vol. VII. comprising Vol. I. of Rob Roy, 

with a long Introduction, containing the History of that Outlaw, 
will appear on Ist December. 


Vol. II. on the 1st January, 1830. 


Hehe 











LONDON: Published eve: wury Gees ed . 4. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFIC. m0 tag ange | 
Waterloo South Me 


’ — and Chappell, 
Street ; sold 
ins 


Marlborough, 
Bdinburgh rs goulh ond and Som aid 
ra save; Baath Toek’s: ome Chencery Lane. 
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